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Day-care dilemma 

YOU SEEM TO BELIEVE THAT THE AN- 
swer to day care’s dangers lies in greater 
government regulation: “In most states, 
the course of study for a driver’s license is 
longer than for certification as a day-care 
worker” [“Dangerous Day Care,” Cover, 
August 4], The real question, which you 
totally avoided, is what are the require¬ 
ments for parenting? Teaching in a build¬ 
ing shared by a school-site 
day-care facility with very 
caring workers, I have 
watched 3-to-10-year-olds 
be dropped off at 6 a.m. 
and picked up at 6 p.m. I’ve 
listened to their swearing 
and fighting and screaming 
for an hour and a half be¬ 
fore school and three hours 
after. I’ve watched parents 
hurrying them there and 
hustling them home, when 
they were half awake for 
both trips. Factor in di¬ 
vorce with joint custody and you’ve got an 
enormous number of parents who see 
their kids far less than either their teach¬ 
ers or day-care providers. I’ve wondered 
why in a world so overpopulated that we 
are destroying the very planet we live on 
these people bother to have kids in the 
first place? 

Caren Black 
Aptos, Calif. 

WHILE THERE ARE HORROR STORIES 
that keep working parents up at night, I 
don’t know that your article offers a suffi¬ 
cient solution. What is suggested is more 
government intervention. Yet the author 
almost seems to blame parents for being 
“cheap” when it comes to choosing child 
care. The obvious solution is a melding of 
the two ideas. Why is it that our govern¬ 
ment can regulate our day care without 
contributing one dime to the cost? The 
public-education system is paid for with 
tax dollars and is heavily regulated by the 
government. Why doesn’t this carry over 
into preschool education? Why aren’t 
day-care facilities government subsidized 
and regulated? When nearly every parent 
works, child care is such an obvious na¬ 
tional need. Even people without children 
could benefit from having their tax dol¬ 
lars invested in our children. 

Virginia D. Wyeth 
Benton, Ark. 

AS THREE OF THE EXPERTS CITED IN 
your story, we would like to offer a few 
points of clarification. By vividly docu¬ 
menting the life-and-death consequences 


of inadequate child care, your article 
made a compelling case for health and 
safety standards. However, we are con¬ 
cerned that readers, especially parents of 
young children, may have been left with 
the mistaken impression that safety and 
health factors alone constitute minimally 
acceptable care. Though these factors are 
critically important, care that addresses 
only the physical aspects of children’s de¬ 
velopment is merely custodial. In con¬ 
trast, care that is consid¬ 
ered minimally acceptable 
by early-childhood profes¬ 
sionals adequately pro¬ 
motes children’s social, 
emotional, and cognitive, 
as well as physical, devel¬ 
opment. This means that 
parents must be informed 
and assertive consumers, 
selecting only caregivers 
who are knowledgeable 
about child development, 
maintain a safe and 
healthy environment, are 
sensitive and responsive to children’s in¬ 
dividual needs, and are nurturing and af¬ 
fectionate. Consistent with the thrust of 
your article, parents should also demand 
better monitoring of child-care settings 
by appropriate state agencies. 

Kathryn Taaffe Young 
Commonwealth Fund 
Edward Zigler, Katherine Marsland 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

THE DEATH OF 76 CHILDREN LAST YEAR 
while in day care is a tragedy but, as your 
article noted, there were 4.6 million chil¬ 
dren who survived being in a day-care fa¬ 
cility. We certainly need regulation and 
the highest standards for day-care work¬ 
ers. I worked in a day-care facility as a 
volunteer and was impressed with the 
good personal hygiene, focus on healthy 
diet, and absence of the influence of tele¬ 
vision. The children thrived with loving 
care, which I feel certain is typical of most 
child-care programs. Your report con¬ 
veyed the idea that there is a crisis in the 
programs, but that is not supported by 
the numbers you cited. Parents shouldn’t 
be frightened unnecessarily. 

Gerrie Ryan 
Escondido, Calif. 

Prozac and children 

ARIANNA HUFFINGTON’S “PEPPERMINT 
Prozac” column is a masterpiece of irony 
[On Culture, August 18-25]. She is able to 
determine the appropriate medical evalu¬ 
ation of mood disorders, the correct FDA 
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approval process, and the standard of 
care in mental health, all apparently 
without formal training. Sorry, Ms. Huff- 
ington, you can’t buy a medical degree 
any more than you can buy your husband 
a congressional seat. 

David Thompson 
Chester, Va. 


HUFFINGTON’S COLUMN PERPETUATED 
several myths regarding the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration’s evaluation of 
the antidepressant Prozac for the treat¬ 
ment and control of pediatric depression. 
The FDA asked all pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies to submit updated pediatric prod¬ 
uct data for many medications, including 
antidepressants, more than two years 
ago. Eli Lilly & Co. complied with that re¬ 
quest. However, Lilly does not plan to ap¬ 
ply for approval to treat pediatric depres¬ 
sion in the near future until adequate 
data from clinical trials are collected. The 
“peppermint flavored” Prozac referred to 
by Huffington was approved by the FDA 
more than six years ago. Prozac, like 
many medications, comes in a liquid ver¬ 
sion because many adults have trouble 
swallowing pills. 

Depression, like mahy disorders, is dif¬ 
ficult to diagnose. It is not based on one 
symptom, as Huffington suggests, but on 



Depression in children and the use of Prozac 


a group of symptoms present for several 
weeks or longer. It requires a medical 
evaluation. Most disturbing is Huffing- 
ton’s casual attitude toward pediatric de¬ 
pression. She suggests podiatrists might 
soon prescribe antidepressants for chil¬ 
dren depressed “over an ingrown toenail” 
and that dermatologists might prescribe 
antidepressants for children “depressed 


about acne.” These comments are insult¬ 
ing to every parent who has watched a 
child suffer from clinical depression, a 
real biological illness with debilitating 
consequences, which can include suicide. 

GaryTollefson 
Vice President, Lilly Research Laboratories 
Eli Lilly 8f Co. 

Indianapolis 

UNFORTUNATELY, HUFFINGTON MISSED 
my main point: Depression in children 
goes unrecognized, undiagnosed, and un¬ 
treated. Yes, few would argue that chil¬ 
dren who appear to have clinical depres¬ 
sion are vulnerable. And almost every 
child psychiatrist would agree that much 
more research is needed on the efficacy of 
antidepressant medication on young peo¬ 
ple with this illness. But Huffington left 
out the fact that as many as 1 in 33 chil¬ 
dren and 1 in 8 teens suffer from clinical 
depression in the United States, and only 1 
in 3 gets any treatment. Too bad, because 
treatment works in the majority of cases. 

Michael M. Faenza 
President and CEO, National Mental 
Health Association, Alexandria, Va. 

Coal mining 

WITHOUT QUESTION, MINING IS STILL 



Short-term fever? 


by B. Grady 


Oh you’ve got it alright. Between the 
sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 
to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 
game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, you’re knee-deep in it. 

Welcome 10 the shoIt -term worid. 


thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That’s 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 

So that short'term ^ 

y 


V/hoa\ wha fhe 4^ th‘4 
yy hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term ^ 
line again. Uh..., where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 

“I couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 
bring myself to order slow- 
roasted chicken.” 



been doing for nearly 50 years now — 
in a world that’s become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 

Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call l-888-Kemper-7 ext. 923 
or visit www.kemper.com 
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For a prospectus containing more complete information 
including management fees and expenses, call Kemper. 
Please read it carefully before investing or sending 
money. © 1997 Zurich Kemper Distributors, Inc. 
A memberof the@zURiCHGroup 1034940 
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Holding pond near mountaintop mine in West Virginia 


an imperfect science. But in 
“Shear Madness” [August 11] you 
have strung together a handful of 
isolated incidents and portrayed 
them as a pattern of abuse. Fur¬ 
thermore, some of these inci¬ 
dents, such as the recent flooding 
in West Virginia and two related 
tragic deaths, have no connection 
to the mining industry, and no 
one other than you is suggesting 
they do. The reality is this: Coal 
mining is carried out in close 
proximity to hundreds of commu¬ 
nities in Central Appalachia. 

With few exceptions, this mining 
is conducted in a careful, safe, 
and responsible manner, and 
with the full support of the com¬ 
munities in which it is carried out. 

Steven F. Leer 
President and CEO, Arch Coal Inc. 

St. Louis 

YOUR SPECIAL REPORT LEFT ME ASTON- 
ished at your approach, given that mining 
complies with the most stringent environ¬ 
mental laws and regulations. By drawing 
upon a handful of isolated incidents, you 
reach several very general and incorrect 
conclusions, including that “hardly any” 


mining reclamation projects abide by rec¬ 
lamation laws. This is an insult to the 
mining industry and the hundreds of ded¬ 
icated federal and state mine inspectors. 
After mining, the law requires land resto¬ 
ration to either premining or better uses, 
which the industry and its highly skilled 
work force have accomplished with the 
reclamation of millions of acres. Your ar¬ 
ticle is simply wrong when it states that 
federal law is “largely silent” about moun¬ 
taintop operations and that West Virgin¬ 
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ia’s “weak” environmental laws are a mag¬ 
net for mining. The federal surface 
mining law contains explicit and detailed 
provisions for mountaintop operations, 
and West Virginia’s regulations not only 
mirror the federal rules but in some cases 
are more stringent. 

Richard L. Lawson 
President and CEO 
National Mining Association 
Washington, D.C. 

ABSENT ANY EFFECTIVE LOCAL OR FED- 
eral enforcement, and with the politically 
permissive statehouse, the mining con¬ 
cerns have really had their way with West 
Virginia. It is cheaper to buy a permit or a 
politician than to do the job correctly. 
What passes for reclamation is antitheti¬ 
cal to sound watershed management prac¬ 
tices. Can you imagine the hue and cry we 
would hear if our other extractive indus¬ 
try—Big Oil—behaved like these guys? 

Robert L. Schreibeis 
Oakton, Va. 

College rankings 

AS RESPONDENT TO THE RECENT SUR- 
vey for “America’s Best Colleges” [Cover, 
September 1], I would like to inform your 
readers of an inadvertent error made by 
Fisk University in reporting Fisk’s gradu¬ 
ation rate. Based on a six-year period, 
61.4 percent of the students entering Fisk 
in the fall of 1990 completed bachelor’s 
degree requirements at Fisk. This is near¬ 
ly double the graduation rate of those stu¬ 
dents who entered Fisk in the fall of1988. 

Angela M. Bevens 
Public Relations Officer, Fisk University 
Nashville 

Corrections: In “America’s Best Colleges” 
[Cover, September 1], the graduation 
rates for Castleton State College of Ver¬ 
mont and Mansfield University of Penn¬ 
sylvania were incorrect. Castleton’s cor¬ 
rect rate is approximately 50 percent and 
Mansfield’s is 54 percent. 

Supreme Court Justice David Souter 
served as an Episcopal vestryman in Hop- 
kinton, N.H., not Hikinton [“The Geogra¬ 
phy of Justice,” July 7] ■ 

A photo caption in “What the Nazis 
Stole” [March 17] should have read: 
“Mrs. Jozsef Buchler.” 


Address letters for publication to Letters 
Editor, U.S.Newsfy World Report, 2400 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, DC20037-1196. 
Include full name, address, and daytime 
phone number. Letters may be edited. Via fax: 
(202)955-2685. Via E-mail (H,): 
letters@usnews.com 
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The new military 

JOHN LEO REPORTS THAT “TODAY’S RE- 
cruits are unaccustomed to discipline and 
authority ... training is being adapted to 
generation X expectations” [“A Kinder, 
Gentler Army,” On Society, August 11]. 
Leo is out of touch with youth. Young 
people deal with all sorts of discipline and 
authority. We wear uniforms to school. 
We are faced with curfews that keep us 
from being in public at night. And politi¬ 
cians are coming up with more and more 
unnecessarily restrictive laws that are 
supposedly in our best interest. So, to¬ 
day’s generation of young people is well 
prepared for the rules of the military. 

Robert Theis 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

I ATTENDED BASIC TRAINING AT FORT 
Jackson, S.C., in the summer of 1982. We 
were challenged by “confidence courses,” 
and men were awarded fewer points for 
50 push-ups on the Army Physical Readi¬ 
ness Test than women of equal age. No 
problem with any of that here, and it was 
15 years ago, not something the Pentagon 
has just begun. 

Having competed in triathlons in the 
late 1980s and bicycle racing in the 1990s, 
I consider myself somewhat of an amateur 
expert on fitness. I can say without hesita¬ 
tion that I believe a woman who can do 50 
push-ups in two minutes is in far better 
condition than a man who can do the 
same, and I have no objection to the mili¬ 
tary recognizing and rewarding that. 

Timothy W. Surdyk 
Seattle 

HAVING JUST FINISHED READING LEO, 
I am shocked and disappointed to find 
that there seems to be no spine in evi¬ 
dence in the Washington, D.C., area. Be¬ 
ing female, and more of a couch potato 
than the average person, I find it appall¬ 
ing that standards are being lowered in 
all areas to accommodate women. These 
recruits know the score going in, and if 
they can’t cut it they have no business be¬ 
ing there and no right to expect that they 
will be accepted merely for being female. 

Carol J. Roy 
Rehoboth, Mass. 

THE INFANTRY AND ITS ELITE SPINOFF 
units may need to be as tough as nails and 
all-around bad dudes, but your average GI 
Joe or Josephine doesn’t really need to 
be. Today’s armed forces mirror civilian 
life in how specialized they have become. 
What we have today are high-tech, micro¬ 
processor-driven armed forces. For most 
of our troops, the speed with which they 



Is the military lowering its standards? 

can make it over a “confidence course” or 
the grade they get in the hand-grenade 
toss has no relation to their job. There are 
problems, of course, but what better time 
than now to work them out? 

Martin Schoen 
Pasadena, Calif. 

ALTHOUGH I VIEW WITH SKEPTICISM 
the various social-engineering and finan¬ 
cial experiments attempted by our govern¬ 
ment, I am willing to tolerate them under 
the concept that they may be a change for 
the betterment of our society. I know that, 
should the experiment fail, its effects can 
be reversed. With the military, the situa¬ 
tion is different. If the military fails, we 
will not have a chance to later reverse the 
decisions which caused it to fail. Anything 
that might diminish the effectiveness of 
the military in the performance of its pri¬ 
mary defense mission is unacceptable. 
The reduction of standards in order to 
have some people feel good about them¬ 
selves should be viewed with great alarm. 

JohnKernkamp 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 

Dolphin protection 

“A POLITICAL CASSEROLE OF TUNA AND 
Greens” [August 11] overlooks several 
major elements of the dolphin protection 
program implemented by the Interna¬ 
tional Dolphin Conservation Program 
Act, passed by Congress on July 31. Be¬ 
cause fishing in the eastern tropical Pacif¬ 
ic Ocean primarily involves vessels from 
foreign nations operating in their own 
waters and on the high seas outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States, protec¬ 
tion of dolphins can occur only through 
international cooperation. To reduce dol¬ 


phin mortality, the United States and 11 
other countries voluntarily adopted a 
very strict fishing regime in 1992. This re¬ 
gime has lowered dolphin mortality by 
approximately 98 percent to fewer than 
3,000 deaths in 1996, less than three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the dolphin 
population in the region. But even with 
the success of this program, the partici¬ 
pating countries were faced with U.S. em¬ 
bargoes on importation of their tuna 
catch. Without changes in U.S. law to 
open our markets to tuna from countries 
that are working hard to protect dol¬ 
phins, these countries would have had no 
incentive to continue fishing under this 
strict, yet voluntary, regime. The interna¬ 
tional dolphin protection program would 
have collapsed. 

The “dolphin safe” label will not be ren¬ 
dered “almost meaningless” by the 
change in the definition authorized by the 
International Dolphin Conservation Pro¬ 
gram Act. That label will inform consum¬ 
ers that no dolphins were killed or seri¬ 
ously injured during the harvest of the 
tuna in tile can. As part of the existing re¬ 
gime, internationally trained observers 
are on board every fishing vessel. These 
observers ensure that only tuna caught in 
this manner will be labeled dolphin safe. 
The earlier definition of “dolphin safe,” 
on the other hand, forced fishing vessels 
to use alternate fishing methods, which 
produced large amounts of bycatch of im¬ 
mature tuna and other species, such as 
endangered sea turtles. Use of the earlier 
definition created a serious situation that 
would, in the long run, be detrimental to 
the marine ecosystem as a whole. 

Timothy E. Wirth 
Under Secretaryfor Global Affairs 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 

Health insurance 

I HEARTILY AGREE WITH MATTHEW 
Miller’s description of American health 
care financing as “byzantine” [“Little 
Baby Steps,” On Politics, August 18-25]. 
American children do not need health 
care insurance. They need health care, pe¬ 
riod. The insurance industry is obstruct¬ 
ing access to the care to which it purport¬ 
edly provides access. HMOs are making 
money not by rendering care but by deny¬ 
ing it. Soon we will have federal funding 
supplementing health care to the elderly, 
the poor, and children—all financed by an 
increasingly overtaxed middle class. At 
some point we the people will forgo incre¬ 
mentalism and emulate Canada. 

Patty Smith 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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maximum results 

MACS, a discretionary investment 
account, gives your money 
manager the authority to buy 
and sell securities for one all- 
inclusive fee. A minimum 
investment of $100,000 
is required. 

Gain access to top talent 

The expertise of managers who 
usually oversee portfolios in 
excess of one million dollars is 
available for far less through 
this innovative program. 


Wondering how your 
investments will be 
affected? Your Financial 
Advisor and your MACS 
manager can help you 
make the most of this 
key legislation. 


Find the right money manager 
with MACS. We designed the MACS 
program for serious, but 
busy investors. With 
guidance from your 
Prudential Securities 
Financial Advisor, you choose 
a MACS money manager whose % 
style is best suited to your 
objectives and risk tolerance. 1 
Stay on track with MACS 
and your Financial Advisor. 
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written transaction confirmations, a 
monthly statement and a quarterly 
performance review, you and your 
Financial Advisor can closely 
monitor your progress toward your 
investment goals. 
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Select from investment experts 
handpicked through the MACS 
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Through a stringent 
review process, 
we select an elite 
group of investment 
management firms 
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for experience and 
performance history. And 
ongoing performance 
monitoring helps ensure 
that all MACS managers 
continue to meet our 
standards. 

Learn how you can benefit 
from the customized investment 
management of MACS. Contact your 
Prudential Securities Financial Advisor 
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1 - 888 - 615-2300 ext. 3812 

www.prusec.com 
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As the dawn of a new 
century approaches. Canon's 
innovative technology continues 
to light the way in the corporate 
world. But we've also made it 
our business to protect the 
environment, too. As a result, 
some of today's brightest ideas 
in product development have 
been created by Canon to 


ensure a better tomorrow. 

Ideas like our “On-Demand 
Fusing System” in laser beam 
printers which actually saves 
energy by eliminating warm-up 
time. Or our copier Remanu- 
factunng Program that helps 
conserve and preserve the 
world's natural resources by 
dramatically reducing waste. 


Plus, with stellar breakthroughs 
like ozone-free copiers, now even 
the air in the office is cleaner. 

Naturally, we will keep 
on developing environmentally 
responsible products and 
programs clear into the future. 

It's the kind of fresh 
thinking you'd expect from a 
leader like Canon. 
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UPDATE 


Wild West saga: Have gun, will shoot 


T he police report was grim 
enough: At least five men 
wearing black “ninja cloth¬ 
ing,” body armor, and ski masks 
burst into a Phoenix, Ariz., home 
last week in the early morning 
hours, held children at gunpoint, 
and shot and killed a young cou¬ 
ple, Christopher Foote, 23, and 
Spring Wright, 20. Three men 
were charged with second-degree 
murder. Two fled. But as details 
emerged, the incident quickly 
turned into a brutal tale out of 
the Wild West: The assailants 
were bounty hunters who had 
broken into the wrong house in 
search of a California bail jumper. In a bi¬ 
zarre twist, the two fugitives-though 
eventually caught—were themselves 
sought by both police and other bounty 
hunters. The appalling blunder raised 
calls for stricter regulation of bounty 
hunters, whose broad authority and 
growing influence were detailed in a U.S. 
News report (“Taking the Law into Their 
Own Hands,” Aug. 21,1995). “It’s insane,” 



Bounty hunters (right) charged in couple’s death 


said Maricopa County Attorney Rick 
Romley, the prosecutor in the case. ‘We 
have regulations covering private investi¬ 
gators, teachers, and even law enforce¬ 
ment officers, yet we don’t have anything 
covering these guys.” Romley said he will 
ask the Legislature to review laws that al¬ 
low the hunters to operate without li¬ 
censes or background checks. Unlike po¬ 
lice, bounty hunters—who prefer to be 


called “recovery agents”—can enter a sus¬ 
pect’s home without a warrant in most 
states, thanks to an obscure 1873 Su¬ 
preme Court ruling that gives agents of 
bail bondsmen sweeping powers. Each 
year, bounty hunters catch about 25,000 
fugitives, according to the National Insti¬ 
tute of Bail Enforcement. “We’re aghast 
at this,” says Bob Burton, president of the 
NIBE, who noted the five suspects were 
not part of the 1,300-member associa¬ 
tion. “This has been like our Rodney 
King.” -Timothy M. Ito 

Miami voters just say no 

VOTERS SOUNDLY DEFEATED A BID TO 
abolish Miami last week despite corrup¬ 
tion scandals and the discovery of a $68 
million deficit (“The Drive to Abolish the 
City of Miami,” Dec. 2,1996). A Spanish- 
language media campaign swayed His¬ 
panic voters by charging that abolition¬ 
ists aimed to wrest control of the city 
from Hispanic officials. The move also 
would have eliminated the name Miami 
from maps. -Linda Robinson 






















Outlook 


The issues and events on official 
Washington’s agenda this week: 

■ Campaign questions. Former 
Democratic National Chairman 
Don Fowler will have to explain 
how his party came to accept ille¬ 
gal foreign contributions last year 
when he testifies before the Sen¬ 
ate committee chaired by Fred 
Thompson of Tennessee. Fowler 
oversaw party operations for the 
1996 campaign; during that time 
party fund-raisers did litde to 
check on the background of con- 



Sen. Fred Thompson 


tributors. His account could 
prove as embarrassing to Demo¬ 
crats as any testimony before 
Thompson’s committee to date. 

■ Middle East. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright moves to 
shore up the fragile Israeli-Pales- 
tinian peace process with her 
first trip there since becoming 
America’s top diplomat. The Pal¬ 
estinian suicide bombing in Jeru¬ 
salem last week (Page 50) had 
prompted calls for her to cancel 
the visit. Albright leaves for Jeru¬ 
salem on TUesday and will also 
visit Syria, Jordan, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

■ Back to business. President 
Clinton returns from his Mar¬ 
tha’s Vineyard vacation this 
week. On Monday he visits a 
Maryland elementary school to 
promote his plan for national 
education testing standards. On 
Wednesday he asks Congress for 
broad authority to negotiate an 
international trade agreement 
(Page 41). He and Hillary Rod¬ 
ham Clinton host a picnic with 
GOP congressional leaders Thurs¬ 
day. On Friday, Mrs. Clinton ad¬ 
dresses the Congressional Black 
Caucus. -Kent Jenkins Jr. 



A governor’s costly ‘mistake’ 

\s 


I n recent years, Fife 
Symington’s suc¬ 
cess in cutting tax¬ 
es and curbing 
spending earned the 
Arizona governor 
praise for manage¬ 
ment. As it turns out, 
his own fiscal house 
was hardly in order. 

Last week, a federal 
jury in Phoenixfound 
Symington, 52, guilty 
of defrauding several Symington and his wife b 
banks out of millions 

of dollars in an effort to salvage his sinking 
real-estate business. During the 1980s, Sy¬ 
mington had developed dozens of high-profile 
commercial sites. To get the loans, prosecu¬ 
tors said, he purposely overstated his wealth, 
later understating it to avoid paying the money 
back. Although the jury acquitted Symington 
of three other counts and deadlocked on 11 
more, the seven-count conviction forced him 
to resign. He faces near-certain prison time 
and steep fines at his November sentencing. 

It was the latest in a string of homegrown 


embarrassments for 
Arizonans, includ¬ 
ing the 1988 im¬ 
peachment of Gov. 
Evan Mecham for 
campaign impropri¬ 
eties (he was later 
acquitted) and the 
savings-and-loan 
scandal involving 
Charles Keating. In 
some ways, Syming¬ 
ton’s fall is most 
I farewell to staffers. tragic. A Harvard- 
educated Vietnam 

vet with a blue-blood pedigree—his great¬ 
grandfather cofounded U.S. Steel—Syming¬ 
ton was a rising GOP star. The state’s main 
newspaper, the Arizona Republic, lamented 
the “fall from grace” of a governor “who had 
the potential to be great.” 

Symington, who admitted only to honest 
bookkeeping mistakes, was circumspect. “Ev¬ 
ery once in a great while, there is salvation in 
surrender,” he said. Arizona Secretary of 
State Jane Hull becomes governor; elections 
will be held next year. -Dorian Friedman 


Tale of a bad hare day 

I t’s a staple of countless cheesy science-fic- j discovered on several South Island farms, 
tion flicks: Scientists experiment with le- j smuggled in across the Tasman Sea in vio- 
thal toxic Thing, shudder, decide Thing is lation of national biosecurity 

too dangerous to muck with, throw it laws. As local farmers cheer- 

back in test tube, seal it up in iDi iiii u ^ Hi fully covered their fields 

vault. Thing stirs. Thing es- vj with the stuff-and as a 

capes from laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture 

runs wild, dooms mil- \ g— 11111 "'' man was accused of col- 

lions. This is exactly what Hi laboration—horrified of- 

happened in Australia — i mil ficials raced to impose 

two years ago, when rab- V. \\ quarantines. Last week 

bit calcivirus disease got *Sf ] \ N ' JKgSBi they admitted that 

free of its keepers and eradication of the virus is 

started loosing death all impossible and began 

along the bunny trail. Re- \ A discussing possible con- 

released last fall under gov- V jjRpSH tainment. Meanwhile, little 

emmental controls, RCD is ex- is known about RCD, and a 

pected to wipe out 200 million Ministry of Health spokesman 

Australian rabbits, to the very great satis- j quaked that humans could be at risk as 
faction of rabbit-plagued farmers. j well: “You can’t say anything is safe. ” 

But RCD remains banned in New Zea- i . . . 

land, where there is also a large rabbit ! Jay Maeder is a columnist for the 
overrun. Three weeks ago the virus was • New York Daily News. 
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OUTLOOK 



’TIS THE SNEEZIN. September 
portends the unwelcome return 
of the common cold. About 50 
percent of us will be infected this 
winter—214 times the proportion 
of people who suffer from sum¬ 
mer colds. We 
1.8 

year trying 
to relieve the 
symptoms of a 
cold, but when 
all else fails, you 
can always reach 
for a tissue. 

■ Got you covered. 

Eighty-two percent of 
American households use facial 
tissue, with an average of 22 
100-count boxes purchased each 
year; 34 percent of tissue con¬ 
sumers are heavy users who go 
through 5,000 tissues annually. 
This year Americans are expected 
to buy 199 billion tissues—that’s 
743 tissues for every man, wom¬ 
an, and child, or enough to cov- 
er half of New Jersey. 


■ Paper chase. Kim- 
P berly-Clark Corp.’s 
Kleenex has been the 
bestselling facial tissue 
since its introduction in 
1924 as Kleenex Kerchiefs. The 
material used to manufacture 
Kleenex tissues was originally in¬ 
vented as a gas-mask filter in 
World War I. Today half the facial 
tissue sold in the nation is manu¬ 
factured by Kimberly-Clark. 


■ On a roll. Kimberly-Clark is the 
market leader in toilet paper, 
with 29 percent of the market. 
Last year the company sold 
4.5 billion rolls—enough 

to stretch from the Earth 
to the sun. Bath- 
room tissue repre- 
sents 41 percent of 
JMr the tissue industry. 

W fP Kimberly-Clark 

v' controls 22 per¬ 

cent of the total 
U.S. tissue market— 
(d an $8 billion-a-year 

business. -LeeNeville 


Source: Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 


; Pulp & Paper Information 
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6 rms, toxic canal vu 


N iagara falls, n.y.-Two winters ago, 
Geri Puleo drove by one of the ugliest 
houses she had ever seen and decided 
that she had to have it. “It was such a lonely 
house,” Puleo, 41, says. Seventeen months, 
$55,000, and a complete renovation later, the 
six-room ranch in Niagara Falls, N.Y., was 
hers. But nearly 20 years ago, her dream 
house was part of a nightmare that forced 790 
of the 850 families living in the area to flee. 
Three blocks away, an 8-foot-high fence, post¬ 
ed with signs that read, “Danger, No Tres¬ 
passing, Unauthorized Personnel Keep Out,” 
still surrounds a 70-acre field; under that 
expanse lies Love Canal, the world’s most 


infamous hazardous-waste dump. 

During the 1940s and 1950s, Hooker Elec¬ 
trochemical Co. in Niagara Falls disposed of 
21,800 tons of chemicals in this canal along 
the Niagara River. In the late 1970s, the chem¬ 
icals—including the carcinogens dioxin and 
benzene—began seeping into adjoining back¬ 
yards and basements. About that time, resi¬ 
dents suffered an alarming incidence of mis¬ 
carriages, birth defects, respiratory ailments, 
and cancer. Although none of these problems 
was ever definitively tied to the chemicals, the 
federal government declared Love Canal a 
disaster area and evacuated the neighbor¬ 
hood. It also created the Superfund program 
to clean up the nation’s worst toxic-waste 
sites. Love Canal was one of the first projects: 
The government capped the canal with clay. 

Environmental Protection Agency officials 
say Love Canal is now “just like any other 
neighborhood.” But Superfund, which has 


yielded mixed results at best, will run out of 
money in two years unless Congress reforms 
the program. 

Love Canal got a second chance nine years 
ago, when the federal government declared 
that some areas were again environmentally 
suitable for families. (There are still local ar¬ 
eas that are not habitable.) To make resettle¬ 
ment more appealing, the community was re¬ 
named Black Creek Village and houses went 
on sale at 15 to 20 percent below market val¬ 
ue. Buyers snapped up the bargain real estate 
and now, with only 10 houses left for renova¬ 
tion and resale, there’s a waiting list of more 
than two dozen prospective buyers. 

But Lois Gibbs, the 
former housewife who 
brought Love Canal to 
national attention and 
who has since founded 
the Center for Health, 
Environment, and Jus¬ 
tice, notes that the area 
still contains measur¬ 
able levels of chemicals 
and that the long-term 
health effects of those 
chemicals are still in 
question. The EPA 
agrees that low levels of 
chemicals remain in the 
soil, but it argues that 
thousands of samples 
taken from the area 
turned up nothing re¬ 
markable and that peo¬ 
ple everywhere are ex¬ 
posed to similar levels. 
The New York State health department re¬ 
cently began to assess the health risks faced 
by earlier Love Canal residents. 

The lingering questions did not stop 
Charles Harvey, 62, from moving into a tidy 
red-brick house with his mother on Mason 
Drive, about three blocks from the contain¬ 
ment area. Harvey seems as unfazed as other 
new settlers by the areas in his neighborhood 
that are deemed still “uninhabitable”—that is, 
unsuitable for children or 24-hour exposure 
but OK for business use. Harvey was drawn to 
Black Creek Village by its bucolic setting. “It’s 
as close to the countiy as I can get and still af¬ 
ford it,” he says. Strolling around his garden, 
he explains that his biggest problems are the 
woodchucks and rabbits that have gobbled 
some of his vegetables down to the stems. “It’s 
just as safe here as anywhere,” Harvey says. 
“Of course, I don’t put any chemicals on my 
plants.” -Linda Kulman 



Touring a Black Creek Village house set for renovation 
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■ Got you covert 
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American households use f 
tissue, with an average of 2 
100 -count boxes purchasec 
year; 34 percent of tissue c< 
sumers are heavy users whi 

through 5,000 tissues anni_. 

This year Americans are expected 
to buy 199 billion tissues—that’s 
743 tissues for every man, wom- 
an, and child, or enough to cov- 
IHi er half of New Jersey. 


■ Paper chase. Kim- 
W berly-Clark Corp.’s 
Kleenex has been the 
bestselling facial tissue 
since its introduction in 
1924 as Kleenex Kerchiefs. The 
material used to manufacture 
Kleenex tissues was originally in¬ 
vented as a gas-mask filter in 
World War I. Today half the facial 
tissue sold in the nation is manu¬ 
factured by Kimberly-Clark. 
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Touring a Black Creek Village house set for renovation 


infamous hazardous-waste dump. 

During the 1940s and 1950s, Hooker Elec¬ 
trochemical Co. in Niagara Falls disposed of 
21,800 tons of chemicals in this canal along 
the Niagara River. In the late 1970s, the chem¬ 
icals—including the carcinogens dioxin and 
benzene—began seeping into adjoining back¬ 
yards and basements. About that time, resi¬ 
dents suffered an alarming incidence of mis¬ 
carriages, birth defects, respiratory ailments, 
and cancer. Although none of these problems 
was ever definitively tied to the chemicals, the 
federal government declared Love Canal a 
disaster area and evacuated the neighbor¬ 
hood. It also created the Superfund program 
to clean up the nation’s worst toxic-waste 
sites. Love Canal was one of the first projects: 
The government capped the canal with clay. 

Environmental Protection Agency officials 
say Love Canal is now “just like any other 
neighborhood.” But Superfund, which has 


tice, notes that the area 
still contains measur¬ 
able levels of chemicals 
and that the long-term 
health effects of those 
chemicals are still in 
question. The EPA 
agrees that low levels of 
chemicals remain in the 
soil, but it argues that 
thousands of samples 
taken from the area 
turned up nothing re¬ 
markable and that peo¬ 
ple everywhere are ex¬ 
posed to similar levels. 
The New York State health department re¬ 
cently began to assess the health risks faced 
by earlier Love Canal residents. 

The lingering questions did not stop 
Charles Harvey, 62, from moving into a tidy 
red-brick house with his mother on Mason 
Drive, about three blocks from the contain¬ 
ment area. Harvey seems as unfazed as other 
new settlers by the areas in his neighborhood 
that are deemed still “uninhabitable”—that is, 
unsuitable for children or 24-hour exposure 
but OK for business use. Harvey was drawn to 
Black Creek Village by its bucolic setting. “It’s 
as close to the country as I can get and still af¬ 
ford it,” he says. Strolling around his garden, 
he explains that his biggest problems are the 
woodchucks and rabbits that have gobbled 
some of his vegetables down to the stems. “It’s 
just as safe here as anywhere,” Harvey says. 
“Of course, I don’t put any chemicals on my 
plants.” -Linda Kulman 
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Appreciation 


Death comes to a living saint 

Mother Teresa’s beatitude: Heaven is found by serving the lowliest 


By Michael Satchell 

W ith the worldfocused last Friday on the pending funer¬ 
al of Princess Diana, another renowned figure passed 
away in Calcutta—a loss not unexpected, but nonethe¬ 
less deeply saddening. Equally famous, full of years 
and honors, and as widely be¬ 
loved as the young royal she had 
befriended, Mother Teresa suc¬ 
cumbed at age 87 to multiple ail¬ 
ments. “An incredible person” was 
President Clinton’s succinct as¬ 
sessment of her. Said a spokesman 
for Pope John Paul II and, by ex¬ 
tension, many others: “Her death 
touched his heart very deeply.” 

In an age of celebrity worship, 
there were common points in the 
lives of the tiny, wizened nun and 
the willowy, beautiful princess, 
even as their deaths drew a poig¬ 
nant and ironic counterpoint. 

Adored by millions, the tragic, 
privileged Diana was sanctified 
as much for her beauty and fame 
as for her willingness to reject the 
stiff traditions of British royalty 
and openly embrace the sick and 
handicapped. Mother Teresa, 
whose Missionaries of Charity 
minister to millions of people 
worldwide, was revered as a “liv¬ 
ing saint” whose lifetime of car¬ 
ing for the destitute and the dy¬ 
ing earned her the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1979. 

The two women shared a com¬ 
passion for the less fortunate and 
a deep love of children. Their final 
meeting took place last June at the 
Missionaries of Charity convent 
in the Bronx. The ailing mission¬ 
ary stepped out of her wheelchair 
to stroll with Diana. Arm in arm, 
the pair kissed, hugged, and 
prayed in a scene that the British 
press dubbed the most remark¬ 
able royal walkabout ever. Most who met Mother Teresa con¬ 
sidered it a privilege. I visited with her during a trip to Calcut¬ 
ta several years ago and it was an unforgettable experience. 

In the Kalighat neighborhood of scrofulous hovels, fetid alley- 
ways, and open sewers lies Calcutta’s famed Kali temple. It is 
dedicated to the Hindu goddess of death and destruction, and 
within its walls, the supplications of lepers and beggars min¬ 


gled with the squeals of sacrificial animals, the snarls of pari¬ 
ah dogs fighting over the entrails, and the buzzing of bloated 
flies. In Kali’s shadow stood a long, low concrete building 
where poverty and death were also part of the daily existence. 
But in stark contrast to the sanguineous squalor of the Hindu 
shrine, here was an oasis of order and calm. 

Inside, close to 100 men and 
women were stretched out on 
cots in two spare but spotless 
rooms. The only sounds in the 
dimly lit chambers were soft 
murmurs of encouragement by 
volunteers and nuns, and an oc¬ 
casional rattling cough. On a 
wall was a chalkboard, marked 
with the day’s date and the fol¬ 
lowing information: 

Male 47 Female 46 
Admissions 2 Discharges 4 
Deaths Nil 

More than 65,000 people have 
been brought here over the past 
30 years and few have left alive. 
But it was a good day at Mother 
Teresa’s original mission called 
Nirmal Hriday, “the place of the 
pure heart.” On this day, no one 
had passed away. 

The next morning I took a taxi 
to the Missionaries of Charity 
headquarters. A sister greeted 
me and asked my business. I told 
her I was visiting from the Unit¬ 
ed States and said that I’d like to 
meet Mother Teresa. Without a 
word, she bade me follow to a 
second-floor corridor and asked 
me to sit down and wait. A few 
minutes later, Mother Teresa ap¬ 
peared. She greeted me with a 
warm smile, a blessing, and a 
surprisingly firm handshake. 
Wrapped in the distinctive white 
and blue sari of the religious or¬ 
der she founded in 1950, she was 
a spectral figure—tiny, bent, and 
frail. Her body was cruelly twisted by a bone disorder, and se¬ 
riously weakened by heart disease. Her face was like gray 
parchment, wan and deeply wrinkled. But her eyes were bright 
and inquisitive, and she had a mind and a manner to match. 

With her health in a precarious state, time was in some ways 
her most precious resource. Yet she talked with me for perhaps 
five minutes. Yes, she was feeling well after being hospitalized 
for heart problems, and she would like to visit America again, 



Mother Teresa: Admirers call her the first hell’s angel. 


Go and see our children and our 
dying. Go and touch them and 
spread your love among them. 
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APPRECIATION 


health permitting. No, she had not designated anyone to suc¬ 
ceed her. God will decide. And no, she didn’t have the time to 
answer a lot of questions from a journalist. “I am not impor¬ 
tant,” she told me. “Go and see our children and our dying. (Jo 
and touch them and spread your love among them.” 

It was an admonition heeded by people all over the world. 
At any given time, dozens of volunteers make the pilgrimage 
to Calcutta to work at Mother Teresa’s missions. Some stay a 
few days, some a few years. They help the nuns clean, prepare 
meals, bathe the residents, dispense medicine, play with the 
children, and—most impor¬ 
tant-nurture the dying. 

For the human wrecks 
dumped outside Nirmal Hri- 
day’s front door or picked up at 
hospitals that reject them as 
untreatable, love has always 
been regarded as more impor¬ 
tant than medicine. Nursing 
emaciated patients suffering 
from tuberculosis, cholera, 
gangrene, dysentery, or other 
chronic conditions is no easy 
task. It was humbling to watch 
the volunteers—some young 
men and women barely out of 
their teens—patiently helping 
strangers bear their suffering 
and die easily, with dignity. 

There was a palpable spiritual 
serenity that buffered the 
harsh reality of the place, and 
it reflected a simple ideal: to 
care for the poorest of the poor, 
and thus be closer to God. 

Some volunteers came to test 
the depth of their religious con¬ 
victions; some were drawn by 
Mother Teresa’s mystique; oth¬ 
ers weren’t sure why they were 
there. Katrina, an Aussie in her 
mid-30s, came to India to 
mourn after her husband died 
in a motorcycle accident. Now 
she had found solace scrubbing 
floors and bathing the resi¬ 
dents at Nirmal Hriday. Peggy, 
an energetic Philadelphia wid¬ 
ow in her 70s, had been coming 
for 11 years, staying months at a 
time. “I don’t how what keeps 
me coming, but Mother Teresa 
draws me back like a magnet,” 
she said. “It has nothing to do 
with religion.” 

When the burden of caring for the dying became too much, 
some volunteers found respite at Shishu Bhavan, the chil¬ 
dren’s home close to the mother house headquarters. Some 
youngsters had been abandoned on the streets; others were 
brought in by destitute, street-dweller parents. The children 
suffered from tuberculosis, polio, measles, asthma, sores, and 
parasites, and were always malnourished. A sign on the wall 
read, “Please refrain from kissing and cuddling the children for 
health reasons,"but it was unclear to me for whose benefit the 
sign had been written. 


In a sense, these were the luckier foundlings from the 
streets of the City of Joy. Few died once they reached Shishu 
Bhavan, another testimonial to the care that was heaped 
upon them by the sisters and the volunteers. Even though 
medical care was rudimentary, running the children’s home 
alone cost more than $2,000 a week for utilities, food, cloth¬ 
ing, medicine, and supplies. Yet Mother Teresa refused to so¬ 
licit funds. Asking where the money came from invariably 
drew the same laconic reply: “The Lord provides.” 

That he does—through a support network that ranges from 
schoolchildren saving their 
coins to the wealthy salving 
their consciences. In 1992, for 
example, she flew to New York 
to be presented with a 
$100,000 award by the 
Knights of Columbus. At a 
white-tie banquet attended by 
1,000 members of America’s 
Catholic elite, Mother Teresa 
was accorded the kind of roar¬ 
ing adulation usually reserved 
for rock stars or the pope. Be¬ 
fore the feast began, the dimin¬ 
utive nun chastened the throng 
by describing how it took her 
three hours to pick maggots 
from the body of an emaciated 
Calcutta derelict. Then, as was 
her custom, she left before eat¬ 
ing because she felt it inappro¬ 
priate to dine ostentatiously. 
An additional $100,000- 
equal to the cost of the ban¬ 
quet—was later presented to 
her. The Lord provides. 

Anyone could show up at the 
mother house and join her for 
morning mass or evening pray¬ 
ers. She would sit on a reed mat 
on the concrete floor, murmur¬ 
ing her devotions and occa¬ 
sionally nodding off. She tried 
to be the first up in the morning 
and the last to retire. When 
there was respite from super¬ 
vising her worldwide missions, 
she took turns cleaning out toi¬ 
lets, visiting the dying at Nir¬ 
mal Hriday or the children of 
Shishu Bhavan, and encourag¬ 
ing her volunteers. And if you 
called the mother house, as 
likely as not she would answer 
the telephone. 

Mother Teresa may have been a living saint, but mortal 
saints don’t live forever. Her devotion to duty and her reluc¬ 
tance to delegate authority or designate a successor (in 
March, she stepped down and was replaced by Sister Nir- 
mala) had observers worried about the future of the Mission¬ 
aries of Charity. Could the order survive when its founder and 
guiding spirit was incapacitated or dead? Mother Teresa typi¬ 
cally placed such matters in higher hands. “The world will un¬ 
derstand that it is not my work,” she said. “It is God’s. It will 
go on.” ■ 



A place to die with dignity: Calcutta’s Nirmal Hriday 


It reflected a simple ideal: to 
care for the poorest of the poor 
and thus be closer to God. 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


A presidential page turner 

Clinton gives up summer novels for a new memo on priorities 


W hite House aides have 
faithfully reported on 
President Clinton’s vora¬ 
cious appetite for summer 
reading at Martha’s Vineyard, 
including a string of mystery 
novels and books on history 
and political science. But his 
most important reading mate¬ 
rial was hand delivered last 
week from the White House: 
an inch-thick memorandum 
outlining 14 policy priorities— 
or “pillars”—for the next three 
years, ranging from entitle¬ 
ment reform and fighting 
crime to protecting the envi¬ 
ronment and improving the 
inner cities. The president has 
often addressed these issues, 
but aides now want him to 
make some tough choices. 
Clinton is supposed to peruse 
the “options memo,” which 
was ordered by Chief of Staff 
Erskine Bowles and prepared 
by Deputy Chiefs of Staff Sylvia 
Mathews and John Podesta, 
then parcel out assignments. A 
senior administration official 
says Clinton “knows he 
shouldn’t take on all the issues 
personally.” Instead, the presi¬ 
dent wants to devote himself 
to no more than three or four 
issues at a time to avoid 
spreading himself too thin as 
he did in 1993. At a minimum, 
Clinton is expected to immedi¬ 
ately embrace education re¬ 
form and promoting racial 
healing. He is expected to let 
Vice President Al Gore contin¬ 
ue focusing on environmental 
issues and improving govern¬ 
ment efficiency. Hillary Rodham 
Clinton is likely to receive add¬ 
ed authority over issues relat¬ 
ing to children and women. 

Energizing CNN 

New CNN President Rick Kap¬ 
lan wasted little time cracking 
the whip at the all-news net¬ 


work. When the former ABC 
executive held forth at his first 
early-morning board meeting 
in Atlanta, insiders say, he de¬ 
livered a scathing assessment 
of that morning’s news pro¬ 
gram. While many credit him 
with “energizing” the news op¬ 
eration, Kaplan raised a few 
eyebrows by telling CNN staff¬ 


ers to limit their use of the 
word scandal in reporting on 
Clinton’s campaign fund-rais¬ 
ing woes. A longtime Clinton 
friend, Kaplan has stayed in 
the Lincoln Bedroom. CNN 
had no comment. 

No more Mr. Nice Guy? 

It appears that Sen. Richard Lu- 
gar wasn’t bluffing when he 
threatened to get tough with 
his North Carolina colleague 


Jesse Helms over who will be 
the next U.S. ambassador to 
Mexico. The normally genteel 
Lugar will hold hearings this 
week on tobacco—a subject 
dear to Helms’s constituents— 
and has packed the witness list 
with prominent industry crit¬ 
ics. Helms has enraged fellow 
Republican Lugar by pledging 


to single-handedly kill the am¬ 
bassadorial appointment of 
former Massachusetts Gov. 
William Weld. The moderate, 
patrician Weld, also a Republi¬ 
can, had distanced himself 
from the conservative, popu¬ 
list Helms in an earlier cam¬ 
paign. Helms, claiming con¬ 
cern over Weld’s views on 
legalizing marijuana, vowed to 
use his power as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to block a hearing 


on the nomination. During 20 
years in Congress Lugar, of In¬ 
diana, has rarely played tit-for- 
tat, but now he is using his 
chairmanship of the Agricul¬ 
ture Committee for political 
leverage. Lugar’s hearings on a 
proposed legal settlement with 
the tobacco industry over 
smoking will feature five crit¬ 
ics—including former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop and 
former Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration chief David Kessler- 
but only one industry spokes¬ 
man. A Lugar spokesman calls 
the list “fair” and says tobacco 
farmers will testify later. 

Deja vu in Bosnia 

Some Western diplomats in 
Bosnia liken NATO’s recent 
concessions to Bosnian Serb 
hard-liners to the Bay of Pigs fi¬ 
asco in Cuba. They argue that 
U.S. troops with the NATO 
peacekeeping force reneged on 
a U.S. plan to protect and sup¬ 
port Bosnian Serbs who rose 
up against indicted war crimes 
suspect Radovan Karadzic, who 
is still powerful in eastern Bos¬ 
nia. The plan called for the 
troops to lend muscle if needed 
when police loyal to Karadzic 
foe Biljana Plavsic—the Bosnian 
Serb president—seized police 
stations. The plan envisioned 
international inspectors 
sweeping in to gather enough 
evidence of weapons and hu¬ 
man rights abuse to justify 
sacking pro-Karadzic officers. 
But Karadzic loyalists learned 
of the plan and prepared to re¬ 
sist. As conditions deteriorat¬ 
ed, U.S. commanders began to 
abandon the plan, even turning 
over a vital TV tower to Karad¬ 
zic forces. Now, dozens of local 
officials who declared loyalty 
to Plavsic—partly on the 
strength of U.S. assurances— 
are being hunted by pro-Kar- 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


“They really think Bill Clinton feels their pain, 
and they really think you feel nothing.” 

Frank Luntz, GOP consultant, quoted by the Washington Post, 
from a 222-page marketing strategy he sent to Republican lawmakers 
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“You mean our brunch.” 
Carolyn Spooner, teacher at 
Springwood Elementary School, 
in Tallahassee, Fla., on serving 
lunch to some children as early 
as 10:40 a.m. because of 
overcrowding 


“Those nine years of 
bus rides, bad food, bad 
hotels, bad fans—it was 
all worth it.” 

Pete Rose Jr. of the Cincinnati 
Reds, on his first Major League 
hit in front of a crowd that 
included his father, Pete Sr., 
record holder for most hits 


“You can’t fire them, 
they’re inmates.” 

Dave McCullough, operations 
manager of the Black Hawk 
County MVD, on prisoners who 
deliberately dropped the letter 
“C” when producing a few of 
the license platesfor Cass 
County, Iowa 


adzic forces. The peace proc¬ 
ess, some diplomats say, has 
been set back by 12 months. 

Race to judgment 

His official work has barely be¬ 
gun, but John Hope Franklin, 

chairman of President Clin¬ 
ton’s advisory board on race, 
already is miffed at the media. 
The eminent historian com¬ 
plains in an interview that the 
press has manufactured a sto¬ 
ry line that he has serious dis¬ 
agreements with board mem¬ 
ber Angela Oh over the essence 
of the panel’s mission. Since 
the group’s first meeting sever¬ 
al weeks ago, he says, the me¬ 
dia have made it appear that 


Oh wants the board to delve 
more widely into multiracial 
forms of discrimination, such 
as prejudice against Hispanics 
and Asians, while Franklin 
wants to focus primarily on 
white discrimination against 
blacks. Franklin says he and 
Oh want the same thing—an 
examination of all forms of ra¬ 
cial bigotry. “There was no dis¬ 
agreement whatever between 
what Angela Oh said and what 
I said,” he insists. They may be 
able to clear the air at the 40th 
anniversary of Central High 
School’s desegregation crisis 
in Little Rock, Ark., where 
Clinton will speak September 
25. The next day, Franklin’s 
board will participate in a 


roundtable forum on racial is¬ 
sues—to be beamed to 40 loca¬ 
tions nationwide. 


Haiti redux? 

U.S. officials are beginning to 
consider whether to extend the 
presence of some 500 U.S. 
troops in Haiti—for the third 
time. The soldiers were initial¬ 
ly supposed to pull out of the 
troubled nation in December, 
then at the end of June. They 
are now set to depart Novem¬ 
ber 30. But the Haitian police 
force—recruited from scratch 
beginning in 1994 to root out 
corruption—is widely viewed 
as too immature to guarantee 
stability. But extending the 


U.S. presence this time comes 
with a catch: U.N. forces in 
Haiti since 1994 will probably 
be gone by December, taking 
with them the cover of interna¬ 
tional support for a foreign 
military presence in Haiti. 
“Here we are, preaching to the 
world about fighting terror¬ 
ism, and we can’t even keep 
our own shop in order,” com¬ 
plains one frustrated partisan. 

By Douglas Stanglin with 
Kenneth T. Walsh, Shaheena 
Ahmad, Kent Jenkins Jr., Colin 
Soloway, and Richard J. 
Newman 


E-mail address: 
whispers@usnews.com 
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A 5-Star International Equity Fund 

■ Templeton’s diligent research and prudent 
management have helped the Templeton 
Growth Fund earn a 5-star overall rating 
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and 85 international equity funds 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



By the millions, Britons 
mourned—and angrily 
tried to determine 
who was responsible 


By Gregg Easterbrook 

ragedy demands explication. Almost from the 
moment the stunning news of the death of Prin¬ 
cess Diana was received, the world began to 
crave guilty parties to blame. The sight of Wil¬ 
liam and Harry walking behind their mother’s 
casket in the funeral procession might bring 
closure to some but for others would simply in¬ 
crease the impulse to assign responsibility. 
Throughout the week, the public shifted be¬ 
tween appreciations of the dead princess and assignments 
of blame to one culprit, then another—first the paparazzi, 
then the driver of the car, and then the royal family itself. 
The questions expanded in scope (has the press no shame?), 
then contracted (how drunk was the driver?), and then ex¬ 
panded again (why does monarchy still exist?). Even in his 
funeral oration, Diana’s brother, Earl Spencer, was openly 
emotional about the need to identify guilt, suggesting the 
English press engaged in a “permanent quest” to bring his 
sister down, because “genuine goodness is threatening to 
those at the opposite end of the moral spectrum.” 

At moments of unsettling news, there is often a rush to 
judgment about what happened, coupled to an assumption 
that initial reports must be correct. Initial reports are often 
wrong; full understanding of traumatic events may require 
the passage of time. It is cast in stone that some funda¬ 
mental “fact” everyone knows about Diana’s death will be 
overturned. 

With that ambiguity in mind, the search for meaning 
(and blame) must begin with the accident itself: 

The driver. French police contend that Henri Paul, the 
driver, was drunk at the time of the crash, with a blood al¬ 
cohol level three times the French legal limit. If this was 
so—and commentators embraced the notion instantly, 
though it is not yet proven—an obvious portion of guilt 
must rest with him. Paul was an employee of Paris’s Ritz 
Hotel, owned by Mohamed al-Fayed, father of Diana’s 
companion, Emad “Dodi” Fayed. Reports suggest that on 

The procession. Watching the casket, from left to 
right, were Prince Charles; Diana's son, Harry; her brother, 
Charles, Earl Spencer; her son, William; and Prince Philip. 
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the fatal night he was drinking off duty 
and was called in unexpectedly to drive 
the VIPs. If Paul had been drinking he 
should have said no when called, but the 
pressure to please a reportedly demand¬ 
ing employer must have been strong. Paul 
had taken courses in high-speed driving 
to evade kidnappers. This might seem to 
make him qualified for the assignment 
but in a drunken state could have back¬ 
fired, rendering him overconfident of his 
abilities. 


Evidence suggests he sped intemperately 
down an urban boulevard. According to 
some reports, Paul ran a red light at one 
of Paris’s busiest intersections. Paparazzi 
claimed Paul shouted a challenge to them 
as he drove off. Hotel security tapes 
showed no photographers present when 
the car left the curb but do not shed light 
on what might have happened later. 

The first moments of a wild ride 
through Paris streets might not have 
seemed as strange to the passengers as 
they seem now. Europeans typically drive 
much faster than Americans, with high¬ 
way speed limits at the equivalent of 75 
miles per hour or more, and urban driv¬ 


ing at 60 miles per hour widely tolerated. 
(European accident rates are proportion¬ 
ately higher owing partly to high speed.) 

But if the initial speed might have 
seemed routine to the passengers, the rest 
of Diana’s brief final journey makes little 
sense to those who know what came after. 
Why let the driver engage in a testoster¬ 
one contest with pursuers? The paparaz¬ 
zi were invading the privacy of two people 
trying to have a pleasant evening out. As 
it was the kind of invasion that had come 
to play a major part in Diana’s 
daily life—Earl Spencer called 
her “the most hunted person of 
the modern age”—no one could 
fault Diana for wanting to flee. 
Yet in themselves the photogra¬ 
phers were only an annoyance. 
It was the high-speed driving, 
not the flashbulbs, that threat¬ 
ened Diana and innocent by¬ 
standers—it was only by chance 
that the careening Mercedes did 
not collide with other cars and 
raise the death toll. 

The bodyguard. Trevor Rees- 
Jones, the only crash survivor 
and at this writing too severely 
injured to speak, is a 29-year- 
old former British paratrooper 
who worked as a security agent 
for Dodi Fayed and was often 
seen at Fayed’s side. His share of 
blame may in a sense turn out to 
be largest, by the simple meas¬ 
ure that the bodies he was as¬ 
signed to protect are now cold. 

Since her divorce, Diana had 
declined most Scotland Yard 
protection, and it is easy to un¬ 
derstand why a woman seeking 
to live her own life might do so. 
But in the end she placed her 
life in the hands of someone 
who failed her. Based on the 
plain facts of the case, that a car 
lost control and crashed, Rees- 
Jones neither detected Henri Paul’s con¬ 
dition nor demanded that the driver put 
safety first 

The paparazzi. They pried into Diana’s 
personal life, diligently spoiling her pri¬ 
vate time with her children, pursuing her 
from boats and helicopters while bran¬ 
dishing long-range optical equipment re¬ 
sembling something NASA might train on 
the moons of Saturn. The world had no 
shortage of pictures of Diana; the papa¬ 
razzi’s obsession with snaring the occa¬ 
sional fuzzy snapshot of the princess 
seemed to extend far beyond what their 
monetary interests could explain. 

So, too, did the paparazzi’s eagerness 
to distort. For example, in 1995 English 



Royal public relations. 

The public grew angry that the royal family 
hadn’t adequately mourned Diana. By Friday, 
Queen Elizabeth tried to show she cared. 

tabloids trumpeted ambush pictures pur¬ 
porting to show Diana weeping after a 
session with a psychological therapist. 
Videotape later revealed that Diana left 
the therapist’s office undisturbed and be¬ 
gan to weep only after paparazzi pursued 
her down the street like petty thugs. 

French authorities detained several pa¬ 
parazzi in apparent anticipation of charg¬ 
ing them under a French law that re¬ 
quires anyone at an accident scene to aid 
those in distress. Yet whether the papa¬ 
razzi should be considered criminally lia¬ 
ble for causing the accident is unclear. 
Under most Western law, people are re¬ 
sponsible for “foreseeable” consequences 
of actions. Trying to cut off Diana’s car 



A grieving public. Mourners in the 
Whitehall section of London weep during the funeral 
ceremonies. Throughout the city, Britons had lined up 
the night before so they could see the procession. 


Machismo. Did Paul drive recklessly? 
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would be deemed criminal; trailing it 
probably would not. 

As the initial shock wore off, public 
emotion turned toward others not direct¬ 
ly responsible yet deemed worthy of con¬ 
demnation. Among them: 

The royals. World sentiment runs 
strongly against Diana’s former husband, 
Prince Charles, and not just for the liter- 
alist reason that had it not been for his 
behavior she would not have been in that 
car on that night. Fiercely advanced in 
world commentary was the charge that 
Charles must be heartless because he 
made no public statements in the days af¬ 
ter the crash. Yet this sentiment places 
the media need for fresh footage above 
Charles’s own private grief. 

Opinion in England seemed close to 
unanimous that the house of Windsor 
was insulting Diana’s memory by making 
no more than terse public comments 
about her death, and then doing that only 


after relentless criticism for its silence. 
When she finally spoke, Queen Elizabeth 
seemed oddly out of kilter, declaring in 
brief televised remarks, “We have all been 
trying in our own different ways to cope.” 

Part of the public anxiety about the roy¬ 
al family relates to the uncertain future of 
Diana’s two sons, who are next after 
Charles in succession to the throne. Diana 
devoted considerable time and effort to 
shielding her children from the dehuman¬ 
izing aspects of British upper-class educa¬ 
tion. She took them to meet the poor and 
dispossessed; she also took them to 
amusement parks and McDonald’s. The 
values she inculcated in William and Har¬ 
ry give them the potential to be true peo¬ 
ple’s kings, something the British monar¬ 
chy has long lacked. Nowthe boys are back 
in the hands of the house of Windsor, 
where unemotional detachment from so¬ 
ciety seems the dominant value. 

As they viewed flowers left by mourn¬ 


ers, Charles uncharacteristically held his 
son Harry’s hand in public, perhaps a 
good sign. Surely almost everyone will 
hope it will be Diana’s influence, not the 
Windsor influence, that wins out with the 
two boys. Earl Spencer was amazingly 
blunt on this point in his eulogy, vowing 
that Diana’s “blood family” would ensure 
that the boys’ “souls are not simply im¬ 
mersed by duty and tradition but can sing 
openly as [Diana] planned.” 

Xenophobia. However Diana may have 
felt about Dodi Fayed, it is unmistakable 
how the British upper class felt about 
him. London society detested the Fayeds 
for being foreign-born, nonwhite, social¬ 
climbing, and—not least—good at com¬ 
merce, a calling the British aristocracy 
scorns while retaining its enthusiasm for 
spending the money produced by the 
business skills of others. Dodi’s father, 
Mohamed, a longtime resident of Britain 
who owns the London department store 
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Harrods, has for years been denied the 
right to carry a British passport. Unre¬ 
solved questions about his financial deal¬ 
ings may provide the specific obstacle, 
but in the main the denial is emblematic 
of establishmentarian English resistance 
to anyone of foreign birth or colored skin. 

Whether some complicated dynamic 
propelled Diana toward the very type of 
person likely to scandalize the English 
upper crust that had been so cold to her, 
or whether she simply fell in love, may 
never be known. The $200,000 ring from 
Dodi to Diana, found at the wreck, may 
symbolize the last enigma of her loss. 


The final resting place. Diana will be buried on an island (bottom of 
picture) near the grounds of the Spencer family home (top of picture) in Althorp, England, 
north of London. Her laying to rest will probably not conclude the arguments over who 


Diana. She chose to be a public figure. 
The reason so many compelling details of 
her life are known—her suicide attempts, 
her bulimia, her crying in the bathroom 
after a fight with Charles while young Wil¬ 
liam crouched outside sliding tissues un¬ 
der the door—is that Diana revealed them 
to journalists or permitted them to be 
known. The princess elaborately managed 
her visual image, through fashion, staged 
appearances, and countless photo ses¬ 
sions she entered into voluntarily. 

There is nothing wrong with seeking 
the limelight, and there may be good: Di¬ 
ana did more to support progressive 
causes, such as AIDS research and ban¬ 
ning antipersonnel mines, than the ma¬ 
jority of those whom celebrity culture ele¬ 
vates. But on the night of her death, 
Diana was racing away from her own fur¬ 
ies. She wanted the world to crave her im¬ 
age. That it craved her too much cannot 
be exclusively the fault of others. 

Everybody. It bears repeating: The tab¬ 
loids would not be paying so much for ce¬ 
lebrity pictures unless people were buying 
the tabloids. Nor would the respectable 
press spend so much time covering tabloid 
excess if this were not a subterfuge to de¬ 
liver celebrity worship. Absurdity on this 
point was reached when, in the week after 
Diana’s death, all three major networks 
anchored their evening newscasts from 
London, the better to huff about how oth¬ 
ers were exploiting the tragedy. 

Beyond sobriety at the wheel, what les¬ 
sons suggest themselves in the wake of 
this tragedy? First must be a reminder of 
the consequences of detaching renown 
from achievement. As the historian Dan¬ 
iel Boorstin first observed near the begin¬ 
ning of the television era, media culture 
pursues celebrity for its own sake. A fig¬ 
ure as striking as Princess Diana would 
have commanded attention in any kind of 
world, but the degree of notice she re¬ 
ceived was far out of proportion to her 
contributions or achievements. 

Second should be the realization that 
celebrity worship detracts from our own 


was most responsible for her death. 

lives. As Thomas Moore, author of Care of 
the Soul, has written, public focus on the 
exceptional person such as Diana leaves 
us “starved for the ordinary life of neigh¬ 
borhoods, friends, and family.” Occasion¬ 
al daydreaming about being a princess or 
movie star or sports hero is harmless 
enough, but vicarious obsession with ce¬ 
lebrity takes away from the one genuine 
life each person has to live. 

Often it is said that people revere celeb¬ 


rities to escape from their own lives. Yet it 
is our own lives—our neighborhoods, 
friends and family—that need us and lend 
our existence meaning. Diana, Princess of 
Wales, often advocated personal action to 
touch those around us. Doing so is no 
longer in her power: but to those who 
would mourn her, that power remains. ■ 
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The princess puzzle 

Why do women who thought they’d outgrown 
fairy tales find that a dream died with Diana? 
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By Marjorie Williams 

T wo nights after the death of Princess Diana, my 4-year- 
old son happened to tell me, in our habitual bedtime 
chat, about an important difference between him and 
his best friend. “When Zoe grows up,” he told me, 
“she’s going to be Princess Honorine.” 

And what, I asked him, are you going to be? 

“I’m just going to be Willie,” he said, in the patient tone of 
one stating the obvious. And there it is, already, the essential 
divide that explains why men and women, in America at least, 
had radically different reactions to Princess Diana’s death. 

As women swapped confessions about crying when they 
heard the news, many men scratched their heads in anthropo¬ 
logical wonderment at the convulsive grief around them. 
While women talked about “Di” as if she had been someone 
they really knew—about her genuineness, her charity work, 
the way she raised her boys—men seemed to fix on the chem¬ 
istry of whether the driver had imbibed three times—or was it 
four?—the legal alcohol limit be¬ 
fore climbing behind the wheel. 

The contrast was perfectly cap¬ 
tured by Internet chat rooms, 
where women posted messages of 
devastation describing an “angel” 
and a “saint.” The men—greatly 
outnumbered—seemed chiefly 
animated by conspiracy theories 
(Was it British intelligence? Or 
was it the palace?). In the online 
magazine Salon, a female con¬ 
tributor, Kate Moses, wrote an 
article explaining “Why part of 
me died with Diana.” The maga¬ 
zine’s section for reader respons¬ 
es had a discussion thread titled 
“I Don’t Give a Rat’s [Posterior] 

About the Death of Diana.” It 
was, of course, initiated by a man. 

Royal-watching has always 
been more the province of wom¬ 
en than of men: Where male An¬ 
glophiles go in for hunting prints 
and Winston Churchill biogra¬ 
phies, female Anglophiles fill 
their homes with Windsor tea 
caddies and coronation plates. 

Not surprisingly, 89 percent of 
the readers of the British maga¬ 
zine Majesty are female. 

But Diana’s entry onto the scene in 1981 launched a far more 
visceral phenomenon. Diana meant something to women from 
the first time we saw her. As the wedding approached, some 
women bought into Diana’s nascent myth with the same un¬ 
complicated hunger that sent them to paperback romances, 
while others saw it as a chance to sneak a wistful snack from the 
enchanting bridal pastry. Many women of Diana’s own genera¬ 
tion, schooled in feminism, wallowed a bit ruefully in the fanta¬ 
sy being enacted before our eyes, yet still we wallowed. A fe¬ 
male colleague who was then in the Air Force remembers her 
fellow military intelligence trainees, fresh from the rigors of 
basic training, sitting a predawn vigil in their barracks to watch 
the royal wedding, their eyes glazed with yearning. 

The reason wasn’t hard to grasp. Diana brought to life, on 
the grandest scale, the archetype of the princess inscribed on 


every girl’s heart. It is written there by fairy tale, by girls’ 
games and jump-rope rhymes, by Uncle Walt and his insid¬ 
ious successors at Disney. (Even today, Disney’s fall merchan¬ 
dise catalog includes not only a junior Cinderella costume, but 
an adult version, priced at $56. “You’re never too old to dream 
of being a princess,” the ad copy advises.) Every little girl has, 
at some age, some totem—a swirling dress, a tattered wand, a 
spangled tutu—that is her own claim to the throne. 

Note, though, that it is the rare little girl who wants to grow 
up to be queen. To wish to be a princess is not simply to aspire 
upward, to royalty; it is also to aspire to perpetual daughter- 
hood, to permanent shelter. To dependency. And this is where 
Diana’s grip on our imagination grew more complicated. For 
even at the start, it was easy to see the drawbacks. There was 
the complete loss of freedom. There were the medieval under¬ 
tones to the whole deal. (How did they know she was a virgin? 
we asked our friends; and, well, who conducted the negotia¬ 
tions on this point, and how?) And there was that chilling sus¬ 
picion that Charles was, by nature, a less than fervent suitor: 

When an early interviewer asked 
the couple if they were in love, 
and the dewy bride-to-be Diana 
replied, “Of course,” Charles 
muttered the quintessential guy 
disclaimer, “Whatever love is.” 
Any modem woman who had 
been around the block knew this 
routine. 

The bounder. Over time, Di¬ 
ana’s awful marriage subverted 
the myth as fully as she had em¬ 
bodied it in the first place. Wom¬ 
en only loved her more for this. 
Those who most deeply believed 
in the fairy tale felt a great sense 
of loss, to be sure. But these 
women remained fiercely at¬ 
tached to her in her trials, stub¬ 
bornly hoping to see the dream 
redeemed. 

Women of a more feminist 
bent felt relief, even gratitude, at 
the crumbling of the Windsor 
marriage. With every sign of her 
unhappiness, we could tell our¬ 
selves that, yes, our yearnings to¬ 
ward dependency notwithstand¬ 
ing, it really was a better deal out 
here on the pavement. Whichev¬ 
er way we saw it, we had crucial things at stake in the collapse 
of the myth. 

While her example enabled us to escape some of our illu¬ 
sions about life in the castle, Diana wasn’t so fortunate. She 
never really escaped the castle itself. And she was let down not 
just by her own marriage and her role but by almost every 
man she seems to have loved. 

Beyond Charles there was Capt. James Hewitt, the riding 
instructor who kissed and told. And there was Dodi Fayed, 
with his fast life and bad debts and abandoned California fi¬ 
ancee. There remained some women—those whose illusions 
had the hardiest roots—who hoped he might finally prove to 
be the happy ending, the One True Prince. But he was so 
transparently a bad bet: a man who, in another age, would 
have been called a bounder. 

And even if she found some well-deserved delight in his 



“Whatever love is.” Women felt relief, even 
gratitude, at the crumbling of the Windsor marriage. With ev¬ 
ery sign of her unhappiness, we could tell ourselves that, 
yes, it really was a better deal out here on the pavement. 
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arms, he failed her in the end as badly as 
one person can fail another. Once the 
hysterics surrounding the paparazzi !s 
deplorable behavior subside, there will 
be only one clear conclusion to draw 
from Diana’s sad end in a car owned by 
the Fayeds and driven to its violent stop 
by an intoxicated Fayed functionary: 
that for all her fame and her 36 years 
and her accomplished motherhood and 
her millions, the life of a princess pre¬ 
pared her very poorly to look after 
herself. 

Gilt carriage. And this is why the man¬ 
ner of her death, even more than her life, 
has a terrible power for women. It is 
such a stark lesson to us all, from those 
who still cling to their princess fantasies 
to those who have entirely relinquished 
them to the greater number of women 
who fall somewhere between those ex¬ 
tremes. As long as Diana was out there, 
plying her glamorous, uncertain path to 
a full self, we could at least retain 
our ambivalence about the myth. We’ve 
known for a while that trying to be a 
princess can stifle you, but it’s horrible to think it Can kill you. 

This is where men begin to adopt puzzled frowns. Can this 
old drama really be so powerful in the lives of modem wom¬ 
en? In fact, this drama is girlhood and young womanhood in 
America: a succession of choices between the possibilities of 
independence and the seductions of dependence. 

It is the rare woman who hasn’t a story about silencing her 
own fears while riding shotgun, as a teenager or a young wom¬ 


an, in a car driven unsafely by a guy she 
wanted to please. I have my own humili¬ 
ating memory of riding through France, 
as it happens, on a vacation—in a car 
with three other people: my boyfriend, 
his brother, and the brother’s girlfriend. 
I was almost 10 years younger than Di¬ 
ana was at the time of her death. The 
brother, at the wheel of our rented Re¬ 
nault, drove at a terrifying speed around 
the stony comers of the towns we passed 
through. It was one of the few times I’ve 
feared for my life in a car. But in the 
course of four or five hours, I only man¬ 
aged to peep a few times, in my most 
apologetic, placatory, good-girl tones, 
that I wished he would slow down. 

My cowardice is unthinkable to me to¬ 
day. Yet I still have pangs of nostalgia 
about being swept off to France; and 
there are times, I regret to say, when I 
miss that good girl’s easy manner and 
pleasing ways. 

This, finally, is the difference in men’s 
and women’s feelings about the life and 
death of Diana, Princess of Wales. The 
moral of the story is that whether she’s riding in a gilt carriage 
that hears her to St. Paul’s Cathedral for the wedding of the 
century, or in a black Mercedes that bears her to her death, a 
passenger—which is the most a princess can hope to be—is 
never in charge. It’s a hard lesson for women to learn, and it’s 
one that men knew all along. ■ 


Marjorie Williams is a contributing editor ofVanity Fair. 


Independence days. 

As long as Diana was out there, plying her 
glamorous, uncertain path to a full self, we 
could at least retain our ambivalence about 
the princess myth. 
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Aib journalists people? 

How they can do their job while doing less harm 


_By James Fallows_ 

D octors take the Hippocratic oath, saying that their first 
duty is to “do no harm.” But it’s not that simple. In their 
training, doctors learn that duty can require sawing 
open a skull to fix a brain, administering poison to com¬ 
bat cancer, scarring flesh to cut out disease. To do their 
job, they must set aside part of their humanity—the part that 
makes them hesitate to put a knife through skin. They can live 
with themselves, and we can re¬ 
spect them, in the knowledge that 
the harm is toward a valued end. 

While they set aside part of their 
humanity, they have not rejected 
it all. We call the ones who do 
monsters, like the Nazi sadist Dr. 

Josef Mengele. 

With doctors as with other 
groups authorized to do harm— 
soldiers, police, judges who de¬ 
prive people of their liberty, busi¬ 
ness competitors who deprive 
rivals of markets and their em¬ 
ployees of jobs—there are outside 
constraints meant to contain the 
social damage. A soldier who 
goes too far may face court-mar¬ 
tial. An army unit that goes too 
far may face war-crime trials. 

Rogue police officers know that 
review boards exist. For doctors, 
the constraints range from li¬ 
censing requirements to the 
threat of malpractice suits. 

Still human. Yet for all these 
groups, the internal constraints 
are more important: the daily 
judgments, by individuals whose 
daily decisions may harm others, 
about how many normal “hu¬ 
man” sympathies they can main¬ 
tain and still do their job. Through World War II and the 
1950s, Gens. George C. Marshall and Curtis LeMay were both 
professional soldiers. Both were bound by the same code of 
honor and rules of war; both were devoted to the security of 
the United States. But they are remembered very differently 
now, because of the way each balanced his soldierly and “hu¬ 
man” sensibilities. During the war, LeMay supervised the fire¬ 
bombing of Tokyo, which killed more people than died in Hi¬ 
roshima; afterward, he advocated keeping U.S. nuclear forces 
on hair-trigger alert. Marshall, having mobilized a fighting 
and killing force as Army chief of staff, argued when the war 
was over that rebuilding the beaten enemy was the wisest 


course. LeMay is now seen as a dogged but limited warrior; 
Marshall, as a great man—the only career soldier to have won 
the Nobel Prize for peace. Marshall’s concept of duty left room 
for other aspects of human sympathy. LeMa/s idea of profes¬ 
sional duty blotted out most everything else. 

Today’s journalists might ask themselves: Which is the bet¬ 
ter example of true tough-mindedness? Which suggests the 
right way to carry out hard professional obligations without 
forgetting every other moral claim? Journalists should ask, 
because others will be asking for 
them in the aftermath of Princess 
Diana’s death. 

Despite her own tangled rela¬ 
tionship with fame and the me¬ 
dia, despite the complex chain of 
specific blame for the high-speed 
crash, the instantaneous world¬ 
wide reaction against the papa¬ 
razzi suggests that people think 
journalists are callous and cava¬ 
lier about the harm we do. We 
are believed to hound attractive 
celebrities, to be more interested 
in human weakness than in any¬ 
thing else, to chew up private 
lives for short-run entertain¬ 
ment. The car crash was a pain¬ 
fully literal illustration of the 
damage that people believe the 
press can cause. 

Like doctors, soldiers, and po¬ 
lice, journalists are among the se¬ 
lect groups authorized to do 
harm. Those of us in this busi¬ 
ness may tell ourselves that it’s 
not true—that we’re just putting 
out tomorrow’s fish wrap (updat¬ 
ed version: “It’s only TV!”), that 
the charges and countercharges 
we print will sort themselves out, 
that it doesn’t matter what we say 
as long as we spell the names right. No one outside the busi¬ 
ness believes that. We give people labels—Richard Jewell, “At¬ 
lanta bomber”—and the labels stick long after our attention 
has moved on. Through the way they treat their friends and 
families, people try over the decades to define how they prefer 
being known. The words, pictures, truths, and lies we present 
about them can obliterate that identity forever. For people 
outside the business, dealing with reporters is like dealing 
with police: There is no such thing as a fair fight. 

As with doctors, police, and soldiers, the harm we do is nec¬ 
essary—on the whole. You need only live in one of the world’s 
many countries without a free press to see damage on a differ- 



Fleeing the press. Diana, princess of Wales, 
in the Knightsbridge section of London, circa 1994, with 
head bowed, dark glasses on, and face averted from 
photographers in hot pursuit 
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ent scale. Government corruption goes uncontested. Cronies 
flourish, uncriticized. Torture, official murder, even slavery 
persist—whispered about, but officially uncondemned. In so¬ 
cieties with an aggressive press, by contrast, the daily fear of 
exposure is an unavoidable and healthy part of government 
and corporate life. Like able doctors, the best journalists have 
learned to set aside parts of their humanity—the part that 
mainly makes them feel sorry for the cabinet official whose ca¬ 
reer is ruined through his own greed, the part that makes 
them reluctant to ask the impolite question of someone who 
has been nice to them. As with the police, the good that jour¬ 
nalists do is usually on behalf of society at large, not the per¬ 
son they are dealing with (who often 
resents them). This is an important 
line of work, but not a healing art. 

Because there are so few external 
limits on what journalists can do 
(mainly libel laws, a remote concern 
for most in the news business in most 
of their work), and because we know 
we must anesthetize part of our hu¬ 
manity, many influential people in 
this business take a further step. They 
begin to assume that there is no bal¬ 
ance, no tradeoff, no limit to what we 
should do. Our duty, we tell our¬ 
selves, is exclusively to be tough, and 
then to let the public sort out the con¬ 
sequences. The ethic is like that of 
lawyers willing to use any courtroom 
trick to help their clients. But in court 
there is someone fighting back from 
the other side. 

The truth is that in viewing any of 
the occupations whose members are 
allowed to do harm, the public wants 
to see evidence of the internal strug¬ 
gle. They want to see police officers 
considering whether deadly force is 
necessary, soldiers and statesmen 
worrying about the harm they might 
cause civilians, doctors wondering at 
what cost to prolong life—and report¬ 
ers wrestling with whether it’s neces¬ 
sary to invade someone’s privacy or 
damage someone’s reputation and, if 
so, why. 

That is why the most damaging al¬ 
legation against the paparazzi —the one detail the photogra¬ 
phers broke silence to rebut—is that when they came across 
the crash they simply took pictures and did nothing else to 
help. That was apparently an offense under French law, which 
obliges passersby to render aid. More important, it is a viola¬ 
tion of what we would expect of human beings, no matter 
what their professional role. 

In times of emergency, journalists—and especially photog¬ 
raphers—face truly hard moral choices. Twenty-five years ago, 
in Vietnam, it was of greater human benefit for the AP’s Nick 
Ut to get a photo of 9-year-old Kim Phuc running naked down 
a highway with napalm burning her back, forever dramatizing 
the effects of war, than for him to have dropped his camera 
and rushed to her aid. In drought-stricken Sudan, photogra¬ 
pher Kevin Carter saw an even younger girl about to starve to 
death. He took a picture, showing a vulture waiting in the 
background; afterward, the girl died. The picture, which won 


the 1994 Pulitzer Prize, did more than any other news story to 
draw attention to the famine. But Carter was racked by criti¬ 
cism that he should have tried to save the girl. Three months 
after receiving the award, he killed himself. 

Selective light. Carter’s story is tragic, but in less catastrophic 
ways the public would like to see the struggle, would like jour¬ 
nalists to show that we know these are hard choices and that we 
are mindful when inflicting harm. There was little sign of this 
in Paris. The only visible moral struggle was about whether it 
was right for journalists to embarrass members of their trade. 
Other photographers declined to snap photos of their seven 
colleagues under investigation. “If it’s clear they don’t want me 
to take their pictures, I won’t, out 
of professional solidarity,” a staff 
photographer for the newspaper Le 
Parisien was quoted as saying. “Infor¬ 
mation is light,” proclaims a photo- 
journalist in Tom Stoppard’s play 
Night and Day, when asked to justify 
his business. But only when the infor¬ 
mation is about someone else. 

Why do we resist showing the strug¬ 
gle and pretend that the choices aren’t 
hard? There are two reasons: one we’ll 
admit in public, one we won’t. 

The public reason is that we’re giv¬ 
ing the audience what it demands— 
the market makes us do it. The papa¬ 
razzi chased Diana because pictures 
of her are so valuable; they are so valu¬ 
able because newspapers know they 
will boost sales; ergo the people who 
buy the tabloids to see photos of Diana 
helped chase her to her death. 

Satisfying the market is part of the 
stoiy, and a newspaper that no one 
buys or a broadcast that no one 
watches might as well not exist. The 
problem with relying on this excuse 
is that except in Cuba or North Ko¬ 
rea, everyone lives with market pres¬ 
sures. The police must respond to a 
political market that demands safe 
streets (and doesn’t much care how 
that happens). Politicians answer a 
relentless market of opinion polls 
and election returns. Sitcom produc¬ 
ers need big audience numbers. So 
does anyone who puts out a movie, or a record, or a book. 

Yet as soon as people in these other categories say they have 
no choice about what they do because of the market, editorial¬ 
ists and columnists jump all over them. How dare you sell cig¬ 
arettes, just because people want to buy them? How can you 
publish pornography indiscriminately, just because you know 
it will sell? To journalists, politicians who “pander”—that is, 
respond to a market—are more contemptible than pomogra- 
phers. Our editorials and analysis pieces tell them that they 
should shape and push and lead political markets—lift people 
up, like FDR or Lincoln, rather than follow them down, like 
Joe McCarthy. The press’s tools for changing public opinion 
are nearly identical to politicians’. And if senators or presi¬ 
dents are expected to surmount the immediate demands of 
the electoral market—which threatens to put them out of 
work, not just cut into profits—then the same standard should 
apply to the press. What people care about is at least partly 



Taunting the press. Diana on a 

London street in June 1996, running off with keys 
to the motorcycle of a photographer whose quest 
for a shot of her made her seem unprincesslike 
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shaped by what the press serves up. This market, like the one 
for political ideas, works both ways. 

The other reason, which we’re less comfortable admitting, 
is that thinking about consequences and humanity is consid¬ 
ered weak. In our business even mentioning it is soft minded 
and sentimental—a sign that you are too squeamish for the 
real work, like a police officer who falls for hard-luck tales 
from cons or a surgeon afraid to see blood. 

There is something real to this concern, too. A crucial part 
of journalistic work is being willing to “pull the trigger” and 
do stories that will make powerful people mad. The Army did 
not want to read Seymour Hersh’s stories about My Lai. Nei¬ 
ther A1 Gore nor Haley Barbour wants to see one more story, 
ever, about their sources of political funds. But there is a dif¬ 
ference between knowing you have to 
act like a prosecutor sometimes and 
always acting that way. Even prose¬ 
cutors choose not to prosecute, 
sometimes proving their respect for 
the law by closing a file after an 
investigation. 

Surgeons cause problems when 
they assume that every ailment can 
be cured by cutting. Journalists cause 
problems when they ignore the exam¬ 
ples of colleagues who are tough 
without being bullies and show that 
toughness partly by restraint. 

The Lukas example. Three months 
before journalists shocked the world 
with news of the death of Diana, 
many in the business gathered to 
mourn J. Anthony Lukas, a legendari- 
ly thorough reporter for the Balti¬ 
more Sun and the New York Times 
and author of five books. At a memo¬ 
rial service in Manhattan, one well- 
known writer after another expressed 
admiration for Lukas’s craft. But the 
most powerful tributes came from 
people who, if they were known, were 
known because of Lukas: They were 
real-life characters in his most cele¬ 
brated book, Common Ground. 

Colin and Joan Diver were por¬ 
trayed in the book as once idealistic 
young white liberals who, though consumed with guilt, moved 
to the white suburbs from their home in a South Boston 
neighborhood filled with blacks when their exasperation with 
crime and racial strife became too great. The book ended with 
a barbed description of Cohn Diver (who has since become 
dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School) obsessive¬ 
ly painting and repairing the white picket fence that separated 
his new suburban house from the ominous world beyond. 

In the eight years he spent researching the book, Lukas in¬ 
truded more deeply on the Divers (and two other families, the 
poor black Twymons and poor Irish McGoffs) than any pho¬ 
tographer tracking Diana. He wanted to know everything 
about them. The book chronicled, in intimate detail, the fail¬ 
ure of the Divers’ grand dream. Yet when Lukas died, a dozen 
years after the book came out, Joan Diver rose to “celebrate 
your giant presence in our lives” and her husband read aloud 
the very description of him and his fence that ended the book. 

Then Rachel and Cassandra Twymon spoke. They are two 
members of a family whose every difficulty and weakness—as 


well as aspiration—had also been chronicled in Common 
Ground. They broke down in tears as they described how fully 
Lukas had entered their family’s existence—“it seemed like 
Tony just lived with us”—and how much they would miss 
someone so deeply curious about their lives. The sorrow of 
Lukas’s subjects said much about him as a man. The signifi¬ 
cance for the craft of journalism was what he proved: that a 
tough, pushy, hard-minded investigator could commit him¬ 
self to telling the whole awkward truth about a situation with¬ 
out making his subjects feel used. Instead, they felt under¬ 
stood and honored by the record he made of their lives. 

Lukas had years to research and write his book, as do others 
who take on similar projects. Daily and weekly journalism, 
tyrannized by limits of space and time, can never treat any¬ 
thing with the same exhaustive nu¬ 
ance. Everything on TV has the same 
problem. Yet limits of imagination 
hold more reporters back than do 
those of space and time. On-the-spot 
coverage of breaking stories can have 
these noble aspirations. It takes only 
an instant to snap an unforgettable 
picture like the ones taken after the 
Oklahoma City bombing. 

An astounding piece of newspaper 
reporting came three years ago from 
Leon Dash of the Washington Post. 
He inserted himself totally into the 
life of a family that, on paper, belongs 
in the depths of the American under¬ 
class. The central character, Rosa Lee 
Cunningham, was a drug addict, 
thief, welfare cheat, and terrible 
mother, who taught her children to 
steal and turned tricks with her ba¬ 
bies in the next room. Most of the 
children, when grown up, ended up in 
jail or on welfare. Dash neither senti¬ 
mentalized the family nor demonized 
them. He presented every humiliat¬ 
ing truth in an illuminating way. For 
his work, he won a Pulitzer Prize, 
along with photographer Lucian Per¬ 
kins, whose pictures of Rosa—lost in 
thought at her apartment window, 
appraising the quality of sweaters sto¬ 
len by her son in a burglary, leading a congregation in song at a 
Baptist church—are unvarnished, poignant, remarkable. 

Winners of Pulitzers are considered the best in the newspa¬ 
per business, and the list is full of exemplars. This year, a joint 
prize went to a reporter, Michael Vitez, and a photographer, 
Ron Cortes, for their series in the Philadelphia Inquirer about 
chronically ill patients who wanted to die with dignity. 

But the examples aren’t limited to prizewinners and once 
we start down the list, we could go on for pages, with admira¬ 
ble work from newspapers around the country, radio, and 
television. And that is the point: not that everything is so great 
in the news business just because there are a number of good 
stories, but that a number of our colleagues have disproved 
those who argue that balanced coverage is impossible in our 
business. They do not operate under different rules from any¬ 
one else. The constraints and incentives come from within. An 
inner awareness of the struggle to remain human is what has 
made police, soldiers, and doctors respectable. It can make 
the public respect the value of our work again. ■ 



The power of the press. After 

the explosion that blew up the federal office building 
in Oklahoma City in April of 1995, firefighter Chris 
Fields holds a child killed by the bombing. 
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If you ignore it, 
maybe it will go away 


Today, most of us can 
choose the physicians who will 
provide our medical care, 
including, importantly, the sur¬ 
geon who will perform any 
operation we may need. It’s 
one way we can ensure that 
we’ll have the best possible 
result from any medical proce¬ 
dure. But Americans may not 
have this choice much longer. 
Change is coming to our 
nation’s health care system, 
and changes now under con¬ 
sideration could limit your 
right to consult with the quali¬ 
fied specialist of your choice. 

At the American College 
of Surgeons, we support initia¬ 
tives to improve health care. 

We believe maintaining patient 
choice is crucial to maintain¬ 
ing high standards of care. 


That’s why we think you 
should be fully informed about 
all the implications these pro¬ 
posed changes could have on 
the care provided to you and 
your family. 

While you may not have 
thought about patient choice 
before today, we know that the 


next time you or someone in 
your family needs an opera¬ 
tion, you’ll want to be able to 
choose a surgeon who has the 
best skills and experience to 
perform the procedure. Don’t 
let your freedom to choose get 
away from you. Get the facts. 
Be informed. 


I’m concerned about retaining the right of patient choice and want to 
learn more about this issue. Please send me a free 
copy of your brochure on patient choice and 
important information on surgical care. 


cny 


STATE 


ZIP 


Return to: 

American College of Surgeons 
Dept. US-7, 55 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IL 60611 

Visit our site on the Internet: www.facs.org 
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All Steve Coz wants is 
a little R-E-S-P-E-C-T 

The National Enquirer editor calls for reform 


I t was a development worthy of a tab¬ 
loid headline: SHOCK! HORROR! TAB¬ 
LOID BOSS CRAVES RESPECTABILITY! 
Within hours of Princess Diana’s 
death, National Enquirer Editor Steve 
Coz emerged as the leading spokesman 
for what might be called Reform Tabloi- 
dism. In quick succession, Coz appeared 
on NBC’s Meet the Press, ABC’s This Week, 
and CNN’s Reliable Sources to tell the 
world that the Enquirer had been offered 
photographs taken at the scene of the 
crash for $250,000 and turned them 
down\ “There’s a difference between ob¬ 


serving celebrities and hunting them 
down,” Coz said, explaining that the En¬ 
quirer last year instituted an anti-“stal- 
kerazzi” policy forbidding the purchase of 
photographs taken by means of extreme 
physical harassment. 

The stance seemed 
to surprise some of 
his TV interviewers, 
but Coz, a 40-year- 
old Harvard and 
prep-school gradu¬ 
ate who became 
editor of the En¬ 
quirer in 1995, has 
been campaigning 
for establishment 


acceptance for months. Last spring, 
Coz’s byline appeared on the New 
York Times’s op-ed page over an arti¬ 
cle deploring as “entrapment” the 
Globe’s reported hiring of a woman 
to lure celebrity Frank Gifford into a 
hotel-room rendezvous. 

Caught up in backlash. Sitting in his 
glass-encased office overlooking the 
Enquirer’s Lantana, Fla., newsroom, 
Coz explains that he has been wor¬ 
ried for some time that the more-ag¬ 
gressive tactics favored by today’s 
paparazzi will turn the public 
against tabloids. “We didn’t want to 
be smeared in that backlash,” he 
says, “and unfortunately, that’s 
what’s happening.” Coz is especially 
perturbed by an item in Liz Smith’s 
syndicated gossip column last week 
alleging that “three of Hollywood’s 
top stars” were spending “millions” 
to hire private investigators to dig 
out “every possible unsavory fact” 
about Coz and his counterparts at 
the Star and the Globe. 

Coz’s quest for respectability 
hasn’t been a complete bust. In April, 
Time magazine named him one of its 
25 “most influential people in Ameri¬ 
ca.” The Enquirer immediately re¬ 
printed the story in a full-page New York 
Times advertisement (“all of us at the Na¬ 
tional Enquirer couldn’t be prouder”) 
and touted the piece in its own pages in a 
news article. (“Said Coz: ‘Thank you, 
Time magazine—and thank you Enquirer 
readers for your loyal support.’ ”) 

Even so, nobody seems to be confusing 
the new National Enquirer with, say, the 
National Journal. “We are not in the 
same league as the National Enquirer ,” 
huffed People magazine senior editor 
Janice Min when Coz drew a comparison 
between the two publications during a 
joint appearance on CNN. In a press con¬ 
ference last week, actor George Clooney 
mocked Coz’s “scramble for high ground” 
and pledged to work to weaken laws that 
protect the media from libel suits. 

Coz’s own demeanor is 
a puzzling combination 
of elbows-out aggression 
and Jesuitical solemnity, 
a reflection of his own 
jumble of pedigrees. On 
the one hand, he is a veter¬ 
an tabloid journalist; he’s 
worked at the Enquirer for 
most of his adult life and 
married its photo editor, 
Valerie Virga, a tough-talk¬ 
ing Brooklyn native. This 
Coz complains that celebri¬ 
ties are using Diana’s death 


Enquiring mom wonders why. Marycoz 

says her son, who is editor of the National Enquirer, doesn’t 
belong there: “He’s smarter than that.” 
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This allergy season, shoot for an ahhhstounding ride. 



NOW THERE’S ALLEGRA™. 

THE PRESCRIPTION SEASONAL 

ALLERGY MEDICINE THAT LETS 
YOU GET OUT THERE. 

Wax up. Head out kit k hai k Ride the 
: wave of the future with Allegra. ; : 

Only you know how miserable your' : ' 

seasonal nasal allergies can be—and how 
some medicines can make you teei. 

That’s why Allegra was made to give you 
nondrowsy relief from symptoms like 
sneezing, runny nose, and watery, itchy 
eyes, but lets you feel like yourself. 


In fact, in tests conducted by allergists, 
drowsiness in people who took Allegra 
was similar to placebo (sugar pill), 1.3%( 
vs 0.9%,'The most commonly reported 
adverse experiences for Allegra and ' 
placebo are cold or flu (2.5% vs 1.5%),' i 
nausea (1.6% vs 1.5%), and menstrual 
pain (1.5% vs 0.3%); ’ 

And Allegra is safe to take as prescribed— 
one capsule, twice a day for people 12 
and over. Most important of all. its 

off as the day 

wears on. :: 


So check out what it takes to really go 
for it this year. Ask your doctor about 

Allegn; ■ he# 
surf—and turf— can be. m 

If you’re wired, browse our website at 
http://www.ahhh-allegra.com. 

Please see additional important information; 
on adjacent page. ) 
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You deserve a factual look at... 

Terror in Israel 

How should it affect the “peace process”? 

Two Arab suicide bombers exploded their deadly devices in a busy market in 
Jerusalem. Fourteen innocent civilians were killed and hundreds of people were 
injured. What does it mean and how should it affect the so-called “peace process”? 


What are the facts? 

A history of terror. The recent out¬ 
rage in Jerusalem was preceded by a 
similar attack in a crowded Tel Aviv 
restaurant, in which, by sheer good 
luck, “only” three people were killed. 

Since the signing of the Oslo Accord, 
259 Israeli Jews have been killed and 
close to 1,000 wounded. To put it in per¬ 
spective, these 259 killed are equivalent 
to about 13,000 people being killed in the 
United States in such criminal attacks. 

These are the same people who, since 
the “handshake”, committed murderous 
terrorist attacks all over the world. 
There can be no question that they were 
also behind the Pan 


period before it. Arafat and the “Pales¬ 
tinian Authority” actively encourage 
their followers to use violence to accom¬ 
plish their ends. The PLO has not even 
complied with the promise to amend 
their infamous Charter, which explicitly 
calls for the destruction of the State of 
Israel. In blood-curdling speeches, Arafat 
and his henchman goad their followers 
into violence, urging them to “liberate 
Palestine and Jerusalem” by jihad (holy 
war), “with blood and with fire”. 

Any pretext to violence suffices. Not too 
long ago, it was the opening of an entrance 
to an archaeological tunnel that offended 
the sensitivities of the Palestinian Arabs. 
Next it was the Israeli Jews constructing resi¬ 
dences in the eastern 


Am flight 103 plane “Only Israel should determine part of Jerusalem o 

uffiSi p, W op. C , h whether its national rights and 

mostly Americans; its security requirements are the Jerusalem market, 
that they were being honored and fulfilled. Only of course, had no pre- 
responsible for the th and nQt bef should it be at a11 ; l£ 7 as , J ust 
blowing up of the Air . . done out of sheer 

Force barracks in prepared to continue Its negotia- hatred for the Jews 
Saudi Arabia, in tions with the Palestinian Arabs, and the desire to kill as 

1 many of them as possible. 
And that is the nub of the problem. Only 
the most naive can believe that the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs (or the rest of the Arab/Mus¬ 
lim world) can be placated by the Israelis 
bringing “sacrifices for peace”. Even if 
the Israeli Jews were prepared to hand 
over the entire land of Israel and 
only retain the enclave of Tel Aviv, it 
would not suffice. The elimination of any 
Jewish vestige is the inalterable goal. 

No peace can come about until 
that attitude and that mindset change. 
And that might take a long time. 


which 19 Air Force 1 
personnel died; and in literally hundreds 
of other acts of terror. All of these terror 
acts are specifically authorized by Yassir 
Arafat, who, though now a “statesman,” 
was classified as an international terror¬ 
ist by the U.S. Department of State. 

Any pretext suffices. The basic 
understanding with Arafat and his 
Palestinian Arabs was that terror and 
mayhem would stop. But that has not 
happened. On the contrary: More Jews 
have been killed by terror attacks since 
the “handshake” than in any comparable 


What does this mean for the so-called “peace process”? So far, the Israelis have com¬ 
plied with all obligations. They have turned over Gaza and all major population centers 
in Judea/Samaria (the “West Bank”) to the Palestinian Authority (P.A.). Further trans¬ 
fers are planned. But all of this should stop immediately and for at least six months. 
Then, the minimum conditions that Israel should impose on Arafat for any continuation 
should be: (1) The rescission of the PLO Charter advocating the destruction of Israel; 
(2) A full-bore effort on the part of the PLO to totally stop all terror attacks and to 
apprehend and turn over to Israeli justice all terrorists now operating under the protec¬ 
tion of the P.A. And, nobody — not the United States, any other countries, or the United 
Nations—should be the arbiters of this. Only Israel should determine whether its 
national rights and its security requirements are being honored and fulfilled. Only then, 
and not before, should it be prepared to continue its negotiations with the Palestinian Arabs. 
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Remember, 
kids IN THE 
BACK SEAT 
AND BUCKLE 
UP. 


the U.S. Savings Bonds 
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There's only one way to get Series HH Savings Bonds: Exchange 
Series E/EE Savings Bonds and Savings Notes for them. 

HH Savings Bonds, of course, offer the security of knowing your 
investment is backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 
They also offer tax advantages. 

With HH Bonds, you’ll receive interest payments every six months for 
up to 20 years. That interest is exempt from state and local income taxes, 
although it’s subject to annual federal income tax reporting. If, however, 
you’ve deferred reporting the interest earned on your E/EE Bonds, you 
may continue to do so for up to 20 more years or until you redeem the 
HH Bond, whichever comes first. Or you can report the accumulated 
interest when you exchange your E/EE Bonds for HH Bonds. 

Ask about the Bonds money alone can’t buy. Series HH Bonds, where 
you bank, or write: U.S. Savings Bonds, Washington, DC 20226. 


For a recorded message of current rate information, call 
1-800-4US BOND • 1-800-487-2663 

Certain restrictions apply. Ask for details. 
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UPDATE! 


History in the making! 


EUROPE'S FIRST COMMOH CURRENCY! 


Now, take part in one of the most important economic events of the 20th century... 

introducing the NEW 

SILVER EURO PROOF COIN 




• GUARANTEED Legal Tender of France 
and the European Monetary Union (EMU) 
which unites major European nations 
under a single currency. 

• Struck in precious .900 Fine Silver. 
•Minted in flawless Proof quality 

at the world famous Paris Mint 
which has been in operation 
since the 9th century. 


PARIS, FRANCE! The very first 
silver EURO — the new coinage of an 
economically united Europe — has just 
been released! The advent of the EURO 
marks one of the most important economic 
turning points of the 20th century! 

Circulation issues of the EURO will soon trade 
against the FRENCH FRANC and other European 
currencies as age-old trade barriers continue .. 
break down. By the time the new century dawns, 

EURO notes and coins should completely replace Europe’s 
national currencies. Now, for the first time ever, you can official¬ 
ly take part in this historic event and actually own the world’s first 
15 EURO silver Proof coin of France! This historic coin is dou¬ 
ble-denominated 15 Euro and 100 Franc of France. The very first 
such issue in the centuries-old history of the famed Paris Mint, 


French 15 EURO 

(IOO Franc) 

Issue Price: $79 (u.s.) 


this silver Proof coin is not only official 
legal tender of France but of the 
European Monetary Union (EMU) as 
well. This duplicity virtually assures the 
coin’s important historical status. If the 
Euro replaces Europe’s individual national 
currencies by the year 2002 as scheduled, 
this coin will go down in history as one of the 
first issues of an economically united Europe. If 
the EMU unravels, this coin will instantly become an 
anomaly - the first and last coin of the failed monetary 
union. Either way, the collector appeal is unprecedented! The 
collector potential of this historic issue becomes even more 
apparent due to its low, low mintage. Only 20,000 will ever be 
minted! And the authorized U.S. allocation is even more limited. 
Therefore, an early sell-out is a distinct possibility. Reserve yours 
today! Your Satisfaction is 100% Guaranteed! 

All the Hallmarks of An International Collector Classic! 

Mintage 20,000 Obverse: 100 F (15 Euro) 

Legal Tender: Republic of France - . 

Diameter: 37 mm 

Weight: 22.2 grams 

Fineness: .900 silver 

Europe's First Common Currency 

Direct from the world’s largest International Numismatic Coin Company 
Richard Borek International Coins, 38090 Braunschweig, Germany 

international Reservation Form 


_ In North America Mail to: 

YES! Please rush me_(Qty.) Silver 15 EURO (100 Franc) 

— Europe’s first common currency— for just $79 plus $3.50 

shipping and handling per coin. (Limit 3 @ $237 Postpaid) p rint Name _ 


Richard Borek International Coins 
P. 0. Box 658, 100 Pine Ave. Dept. EF-20 
Holmes, PA 19043-0658 


□ Check or money order enclosed for $ _. 

CD Charge to my: CD VISA ED MasterCard Expires. 

Full Card No. ____ 

Signature (required) __ 


Address_ . _._ : _ 

City_State_Zip. 

Telephone_ 

PA & MA residents add applicable sales tax. All orders subject to approval 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-304-8264 



































SPECIAL REPORT 



“as a shield for their own personal agen¬ 
da, which is to censor the press.” This Coz 
put the cover headline DI GOES SEX MAD 
on an issue that went to press before her 
death, trumpeting her love affair with 
Dodi Fayed. It appeared on newsstands 
after the tragedy, but was quickly pulled 
from many supermarket shelves in re¬ 
sponse to widespread protests. 

The other Coz ran an apology for the of¬ 
fending headline in the following week’s 
issue, which was headlined, A FAREWELL 
TO THE PRINCESS WE ALL LOVED ... DI- 
HER FINAL HOURS. Coz grew up near 
Worcester, Mass., one of seven children of 


Coz says he came to the Enquirer be¬ 
cause it looked to him like a paid vaca¬ 
tion. In the middle of winter, the tabloid 
was offering not only a decent salary but 
also an oceanfront apartment and a meal 
allowance. “When I arrived, I was imme¬ 
diately shipped all over North America on 
stories and I had a blast,” he recalls. He 
says he also was impressed by his new 
colleagues: “They were extremely bright 
and they had street smarts.” After two 
years as a reporter, he became an editor 
and worked his way up the chain of com¬ 
mand, eventually directing the Enquirer’s 
coverage of the O. J. Simpson trial, which 


Tabloid dilemma. Juicy pictures of celebrities like Princess Diana help short-term sales, 
but with the Enquire /’s circulation down nearly 2 million in recent years, the paper is hungry for more ads 
and a better class of reader. That explains the paper’s attempt to court establishment approval. 


a plastics manufacturer. “Everything he 
did, he excelled at,” recalls his mother, 
Mary Coz. “He’s a natural-born leader.” 
For high school, his parents shipped him 
off to Portsmouth Abbey School, a small, 
prestigious, and austere Rhode Island 
boarding school owned and operated by 
Benedictine monks, where he was first in 
his class. From there he went to Harvard, 
where he majored in English and wrote 
for the Harvard Independent, a student 
weekly. When Coz told his parents two 
years after graduation that he was going 
to work for the Enquirer, “we didn’t take 
him too seriously,” Mary Coz says. “To 
this day, I don’t think that’s where he be¬ 
longs” because “he’s smarter than that.” 


was praised in the New York Times by the 
paper’s then legal correspondent, David 
Margolick. 

Coz, who says the journalist he most 
admires is Walter Cronkite, isn’t the only 
Enquirer employee with establishment 
ties; David Perel, the Enquirer’s execu¬ 
tive editor, formerly worked at the Wash¬ 
ington Post as a layout and makeup edi¬ 
tor. And other staffers have come to the 
Enquirer from publications like the Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer, the Miami Herald 
and the Milwaukee Journal-Sentinel. 
Perel maintains that tabloid reporters 
are the true descendants of the sort of 
big-city daily reporters of the 1920s im¬ 
mortalized in the play The Front Page. 


“At most places, investigative reporting 
is now making two phone calls instead of 
one,” he says. “Our people hit the streets 
and knock on lots of doors.” 

The extra effort, of course, is a financial 
necessity for the tabloids, which traffic 
more often than do their mainstream 
counterparts in potentially libelous mate¬ 
rial. While most articles in national news 
organs get only a cursory fact-checking, 
the tabs have high-priced lawyers (the 
Enquirer uses the late Edward Bennett 
Williams’s old firm, Washington-based 
Williams & Connolly), who read and re¬ 
read every page prior to publication. Con¬ 
trary to the popular belief, 
U.S. tabloids are hardly ever 
sued, and when they are, they 
rarely lose. 

Shrinking circulation. Eco¬ 
nomics provides a strong in¬ 
centive for the Enquirer to re¬ 
form. Circulation for the 
supermarket tabloids is about 
half what it was a decade ago, 
not only because of the glut of 
celebrity-oriented tabloid-TV 
shows ( Hard Copy, Access 
Hollywood, Extra!) but also 
growing competition from a 
mainstream press that has 
inched closer to tabloid-style 
journalism. Coz says the En¬ 
quirer (circulation: 2.5 mil¬ 
lion, down from 4.3 million in 
1989) is now seeking “a 
broader base to attract a non¬ 
tabloid mix of readers.” Even 
if that doesn’t work, a less 
sensationalistic Enquirer will 
help lure more advertising. 
Advertisers tend to shy away 
from blatant sensationalism, 
and tabloids have traditional¬ 
ly relied less on advertising 
than they have on circula¬ 
tion; 85 percent of the En¬ 
quirer's revenues come from 
newsstand sales and subscriptions (com¬ 
pared with about half for glossy maga¬ 
zines). The clear aim of the recent New 
York Times ad was its invitation to busi¬ 
nesses to “join the growing list of nation¬ 
al advertisers.” 

Though the Enquirer is still inclined to 
portray celebrities in an unflattering 
light, the relationship is now more com¬ 
plex. Recently the tabloid ran a testimoni¬ 
al from the TV talk-show host Montel 
Williams. “The Enquirer’s reporting is ac¬ 
curate and its credibility is solid,” it said. 

“I love the new Enquirer— It is the tabloid 
of integrity!” Rival tabloids have yet to 
disclose whether Williams has ever been 
abducted by aliens. ■ 
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COMMENTARY 


When our worlds collide 

There can he uncomfortable times when paparazzi are us 


By Richard Folkers 

/■ ■ ■ anna buy a body?” That was the opening line of 
* Ifll more than a few phone calls I got from freelance 

utwM photographers when I was a photo editor at U.S. 

m W News. Like many in the mainstream press, I wanted 
to separate the world of photographers into “them,” who trade 
in pictures of bodies or chase celebrities like Princess Diana, 
and “us,” the serious newspeople. But 
after 16 years in that role, I came to 
wonder whether the two worlds were 
easily distinguishable. Working in the 
reputable world of journalism, I as¬ 
signed photographers to cover other 
people’s nightmares. I justified invad¬ 
ing moments of grief, under the guise 
of the reader’s right to know. I didn’t 
ask photographers to trespass or to 
stalk, but I didn’t have to: I worked 
with pros who did what others did, 
talking their way into situations or 
shooting from behind police lines, 
to get pictures I was after. And I 
wasn’t alone. 

In any American town, in the after- 
math of a car crash or some other hid¬ 
eous incident when ordinary people 
are hurt or killed, you rarely see pho¬ 
tographers pushing, paparazzi-Xike, 
past rescue workers to capture the 
blood and gore. But you are likely to 
see local newspaper and television 
photographers on the scene—and fast. 

They routinely monitor police and fire 
frequencies on scanner radios. The 
emergencies that fill those bands are 
the guts of “spot news.” 

How can we justify doing this? 

Journalists are taught to separate do¬ 
ing the job from worrying about the 
consequences of publishing what they 
record. Repeatedly, they are reminded 
of a news-business dictum: Leave your conscience in the of¬ 
fice. You get the picture or the footage; the decision whether 
to print or air it comes later. A victim may lie bleeding, uncon¬ 
scious, or dead: Your job is to record the image. You’re a pho¬ 
tographer, not a paramedic. You put away your emotions and 
document the scene. 

Bringing out the worst. We act this way partly because 
we know that the pictures can have important meaning. Pho¬ 
tographs can change deplorable situations by mobilizing 
public outrage or increasing public understanding. Try to for¬ 
get, once you’ve seen them, Stephen Shames’s graphic docu¬ 
mentary images of child poverty in his book Outside the 
Dream. Similarly, David Tumle/s photograph of a gulf war 
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soldier crying after learning of a buddy’s death provides 
haunting evidence of the toll of war. 

But catastrophic events often bring out the worst in photog¬ 
raphers and photo editors. In the first minutes and hours after 
a disaster occurs, photo agencies, including some of the ones 
now selling pictures of Diana’s death scene, buy pictures. They 
rush to obtain exclusive rights to dramatic images and death is 
usually the subject: Waco, the Atlanta Olympics bombing, Pan 
Am 103, the Northridge, Calif., earth¬ 
quake, the Los Angeles riots, TWA 
Flight 800. Often, an agency buys apic- 
ture from a local newspaper or an ama¬ 
teur photographer and puts it up for 
bid by major magazines. The most 
keenly sought “exclusives” command 
tens of thousands of dollars through 
bidding contests. 

I worked on all those stories and 
many like them. When they happen, 
you move quickly: buying, dealing, as¬ 
signing, trying to beat the agencies to 
the pictures. I rarely felt the impact of 
the story, at least until the coverage 
was over. When the race for images got 
heated, my biggest worry was that my 
competition would have something I 
didn’t and that my editor would de¬ 
mand to know why. During the first 
raid on the Branch Davidian com¬ 
pound in Waco, when several federal 
agents were killed, just one newspa¬ 
per’s photographer was present. This 
magazine ended up with no pictures of 
the raid. The competition got the exclu¬ 
sive. Had we gotten the rights, U.S. 
News would, and should, have used 
those pictures. It was a compelling 
event with national consequences. 

But tabloid-style behavior by the 
mainstream press is not just confined 
to coverage of cataclysmic events. It 
applies to personality coverage, as 
well. Even if you don’t read the tabs, you probably know about 
Frank Gifford’s hotel rendezvous last spring with a woman 
who wasn’t his wife, Kathie Lee. Tabloids love to chop the fa¬ 
mous down to size; the rest of us follow the story. All journal¬ 
ists feast on hypocrites. Remember Dick Morris and Gary 
Hart? For both men, the story was juicy even without a pic¬ 
ture, but the photograph was the clincher. 

Now, many people believe journalists are the hypocrites 
who need to be brought down, and it’s our pictures that most 
gall. Readers may not believe, as we do, that there is a distinc¬ 
tion between sober-minded “us” and sleazy “them.” In too 
many cases, by our choices of images as well as how we get 
them, we prove our readers right. ■ 



Is their behavior easily 
distinguishable from ours? 
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The upside of free trade is clear to shoppers like these, who benefit from cheaper prices at stores. 

Ait of the trade deal 


Beyond the rhetoric of fast track, the stakes are huge 


By Matthew Miller 

P resident Clinton will kick off a 
fierce battle within the Democrat¬ 
ic Party this week when he calls on 
Congress to renew his power to 
expedite trade deals. Clinton says 
this so-called fast-track authority—which 
lets a president strike deals that 
Congress can approve or reject but 
not amend—is crucial “to keep our 
economy growing and to create ... 
good jobs.” 

But labor leaders, flush from the 
recent UPS settlement and worried 
about low-wage competition 


abroad, say fast track amounts to “putting 
your foot on the accelerator when you’re 
going in the wrong direction,” as the AFL- 
CIO puts it. The unions are backed by 
House Minority Leader and potential 
presidential candidate Richard Gephardt, 
a Missouri Democrat, who aired such 
concerns during meetings last month 


with officials in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, nations that top Clinton’s list for 
new trade pacts. 

At first blush, the fast-track debate may 
sound like a rehash of 1993’s fight over 
the North American Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment with Mexico. That controversial 
deal has become Exhibit A for both critics 
and champions of free trade. To 
foes, the numbers say it all: The 
U.S. trade balance with Mexico has 
gone from a surplus of $1.7 billion 
in 1993 to a deficit of $17 billion 
last year, a swing they say has cost 
420,000 jobs. By White House 
math, however, the deal has in- 


Is what’s good for American 
consumers also good for 
workers here and abroad? 
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stead created 122,000 jobs. Independent 
economists say that both tallies are spuri¬ 
ous and that the post-NAFTA plunge in 
the peso, which occurred for largely unre¬ 
lated reasons, overwhelmed the impact of 
the treaty. 

The more interesting point about these 
dueling claims, economists note, is the 
proof they offer of NAFTA’s minimal im¬ 
pact so far. Today’s $130 billion in U.S- 
Mexican trade amounts to less than 2 
percent of U.S. gross domestic product, 
or GDP, the sum of goods and services 
produced by the economy. The job loss 
cited by NAFTA foes is less 
than one half of 1 percent of 
the U.S. work force and less 
than a 10th of the new jobs 
created each year. Most econ¬ 
omists say the notion that 
trade deficits kill jobs is a fal¬ 
lacy, because the deficits are 
offset by capital inflows that 
spur job-creating investment. 

That’s why the United States 
could tote up $1.5 trillion in 
trade deficits since 1980 while 
creating 30 million new jobs, 
they say. 

If the shouting about NAFTA 
is mostly a sideshow, what’s 
the fast-track debate really 
about? Strictly speaking, fast 
track is the solution to a prac¬ 
tical separation-of-powers 
problem. Congress has consti¬ 
tutional authority over trade 
agreements but is constitu¬ 
tionally unable to negotiate 
them: After all, 535 politicians 
can’t fit around a table to cut a 
deal with Chile. The executive 
branch also needs a way to 
make promises that U.S. trad¬ 
ing partners know will stick. 

Since 1974, fast track has been 
the answer—a process by 
which Congress grants deal¬ 
making authority to the presi¬ 
dent within defined limits, ensures its role 
via consultations, but pledges to vote 
promptly on final pacts without making 
changes. Experts say it has worked well so 
far, providing the framework through 
which the landmark Tokyo and Uruguay 
rounds of global tariff cuts were approved, 
along with dozens of smaller agreements. 

More recently, however, the fast-track 
debate has become a flashpoint for broad¬ 
er concerns about who wins and who loses 
from expanding global trade. Trade vol¬ 
ume has tripled as a share of GDP since 
1970, to 30 percent, and anxieties have ris¬ 
en, too, especially as less skilled workers 
vulnerable to competition from low-paid 


workers overseas have seen wages sag. 

In the face of such fears, proponents of 
fast track—and of new deals with devel¬ 
oping countries in Latin America and 
Asia that would be likely to follow—make 
the classic case for free trade. A nation 
grows richer, the argument runs, by spe¬ 
cializing in what it can produce most effi¬ 
ciently and buying from other countries 
that enjoy a “comparative advantage” in 
making certain goods. As Harvard econo¬ 
mist Gregory Mankiw quips, if you see 
why it makes sense for Michael Jordan to 
pay someone else to mow his lawn, you 


understand the benefits of trade. 

Moreover, with American tariffs al¬ 
ready the world’s lowest, new deals are 
disproportionately favorable to the Unit¬ 
ed States, trade champions say. Under 
NAFTA, for example, U.S. tariffs applied 
to Mexican goods have dropped from 2 
percent to 0.65 percent; Mexico’s have 
fallen from 10 percent to 2.9. The gap is 
more dramatic elsewhere: While average 
U.S. tariffs are 3 percent, Thailand’s, In¬ 
dia’s, and Turkey’s range from 25 percent 
to 30 percent; those of Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil are between 10 percent and 12 
percent. John Howard, director of inter¬ 
national policy at the U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce, says the United States loses 
sales and jobs each day it goes without 
fast track while other nations roll back 
tariffs bilaterally. Canada’s recent agree¬ 
ment with Chile, for example, has given 
Canadian exporters an 11 percent cost ad¬ 
vantage over U.S. firms. 

Get real. Lastly, say trade advocates, 
even assuming that the labor and environ¬ 
mental safeguards sought by liberals have 
merit, they simply aren’t politically realis¬ 
tic. Latin America’s Rio Group, for exam¬ 
ple, which includes Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, declared last month that intrusions 


on such domestic matters would blow up 
talks. “Our trading partners and the U.S. 
Congress don’t want it,” says the cham¬ 
ber’s Howard. “So why waste time while 
we’re losing foreign markets?” 

Trade critics reply that delay, and re¬ 
form, are in many Americans’ interest. 
For one thing, they note, even economists 
are starting to admit that trade isn’t good 
for everyone. Harvard’s Dani Rodrik, for 
instance, notes that trade economists 
have a dirty little secret: They know, but 
rarely say, that the “distributional” im¬ 
pact of trade far outweighs its efficiency 
gains. In English, that means that if con¬ 
sumers gain 6 points from trade via lower 


Child labor in places like Bangladesh has free-trade critics up in arms. 
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priced imports, while unskilled 
workers lose 5 points through 
lost wages, the overall “efficien¬ 
cy gain” toted up by economists 
is 1 point. The losers thus suffer 
five times the economy’s net 
gain so that the nation “wins” 
overall. Small wonder that 
trade’s benefits look different on 
the unemployment line from 
how they look in the ivory tower. 

Have your cahe. Gephardt says 
that enforceable labor and envi¬ 
ronmental standards are the 
only way to make sure trade 
deals don’t make current pat¬ 
terns of exploitation and pollu¬ 
tion the basis of global competi¬ 
tion. In other words, Gephardt 
argues, we want the gains from 
trade, but not if it means Dow 
Chemical moves to Brazil be¬ 
cause that country doesn’t en¬ 
force toxic-waste laws, or be¬ 
cause sweatshop labor cuts 
packaging costs. 

Trade skeptics make a moral 
case, too. Under current rules, if 
a firm’s compact disks have 
been pirated abroad, sanctions The Molenburgs si 
can be imposed—shutting down 
the offending factories, for example. By 
contrast, mistreated workers overseas 
who try to organize unions get fired or 
blacklisted with impunity; official rules 
call only for ministerial “consultations,” 
not sanctions. Why, critics ask, should 
property rights be accorded so much more 
protection than worker rights? 

There appears to be a flaw in the go- 
slow crowd’s case against fast track, how¬ 
ever: The trends it fears are already well 
underway and wouldn’t be much affected 
by the new deals fast track would enable. 

There thus seems little reason to deny 
American workers and firms the boon 
new tariff cuts bring. Still, in asking that 
Washington do something real for trade’s 
many losers, fast-track foes may have his¬ 
tory on their side. 

The European Union, for example, 
which has more experience than the 
United States has in integrating econo¬ 
mies at different stages of development, 
spent $100 billion to smooth dislocations 
when Spain, Portugal, and Greece joined 
the Common Market in the 1980s. Such 
efforts almost certainly won’t get more 
than lip service this year, but with time, 
who knows? In 1950, few Southerners 
questioned separate water fountains and 
bathrooms for “coloreds” and whites. One 
day we may wonder how we ever negoti¬ 
ated trade deals that gave workers less 
protection than CDs. ■ 


in the site of their former house, which was razed to make way for a mall. 

The mall’s expanding- 
and you're evicted 

New reasons why cities seize property 


T he case sounds like a satire about 
the American reverence for retail: A 
city government forces more than 
100 homeowners to sell out, scrapes 
their neat brick houses off the earth, and 
then turns their property over to a shop¬ 
ping-mall developer. 

But those are the facts in Hurst, Texas, 
a suburb of Fort 
Worth that had to 
choose between a few 
hundred of its citizens 
and its biggest taxpay¬ 
er, the North East 
Mall, which wanted to 
expand. Last winter, it 
chose the mall. This 
summer, the last of 
the displaced have 
been scattered and The North East Ma 


their houses razed. Ten angry homeown¬ 
ers have gone to court with a question 
that is drawing attention far beyond Tex¬ 
as: Can a city condemn sound property to 
transfer it to private business? 

The courts have been moving toward 
an answer to this question, and the an¬ 
swer is yes. The letter of the law, stated in 
federal and state constitutions, is that 
property can be taken only for a “public 
use.” But public use, 
usually understood to 
refer to roads, parks, 
utility lines, and the 
like, means more than 
it used to. To the 
dismay of property- 
rights groups across 
the country, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has 
ruled that public use 
seeks to expand. is pretty much any- 
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thing the government says it is. And in¬ 
creasingly state courts, too, are allowing 
condemnations for projects, such as casi¬ 
nos and parking garages, that would have 
been unfathomable to the 18th-century 
authors of America’s property laws. 

“What’s changing is the aggressiveness 
of the government in undertaking these 
kinds of things,” says Marc E. Needles, a 
Philadelphia lawyer who has represented 
both condemners and property owners. 
“They’re pushing the envelope. If they 
can get away with it, it’s going to be 
tried more and more often, and it’s going 
to cause a stink in more places than 
just Texas.” 


It was in Detroit 16 years ago that this 
wider use of “eminent domain,” the pow¬ 
er of local governments and redevelop¬ 
ment authorities to take private property, 
underwent an especially wrenching test. 
The Michigan Supreme Court ruled that 
the city could tear down a neighborhood 
of 4,200 residents so that General Motors 
could build a new plant. Since then, De¬ 
troit has condemned and parceled out 
property to, among others, the Chrysler 
Corp. and a downtown parking lot opera¬ 
tor; it is now clearing the way to build a 
new stadium for the Tigers. 

The trend toward liberal application of 
eminent domain is nationwide. In Man¬ 
hattan, Kan., the city took private proper¬ 
ty and turned it over to a developer to 
build a downtown mall. Atlantic City has 
condemned several properties, including 
a family-run restaurant, to provide more 


lawn and limousine parking for the 
Trump Plaza casino. It’s hard to know 
how often local governments actually 
condemn property in order to turn it over 
to private business; most property own¬ 
ers are induced to sell—and all the more 
quickly when the threat of eminent do¬ 
main is at hand. 

Public-use battles have been fierce in 
Texas, where property rights have always 
been revered. Lawsuits have arisen over 
recent condemnations for the Texas 
Rangers’ new stadium in Arlington and 
for a racetrack near Fort Worth. But it is 
the Hurst homeowners’ plight that has 
stirred the most indignation. 


“This was our lives,” explains Jeff Mo- 
lenburg, one of the Hurst plaintiffs, from 
the desolate patch where his house stood, 
the backside of Montgomery Ward visible 
in the distance. “It’s all gone without our 
permission. They can kick you out and say, 
‘We like his tax money better than we like 
your tax money.’ ” 

Partners. The city responds that the 
North East Mall, which generates over 60 
percent of Hurst’s tax revenue, had to add 
anchor stores to survive in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area’s overheated retail com¬ 
petition. So the city approved the expan¬ 
sion proposed by the mail’s owner, the 
Indianapolis-based Simon DeBartolo 
Group, and, in addition, agreed to share 
local sales-tax revenues with the compa¬ 
ny and to repay its land acquisition costs. 
Many of the 127 homeowners were happy 
to be bought out for well over their 


houses’ assessed values, but when a dozen 
or so balked, the City Council voted to use 
its eminent-domain powers. “Right, 
wrong, or indifferent, we’re a partner 
with Simon DeBartolo,” says council 
member Henry Wilson. “Everybody who 
goes through the numbers understands.” 
All public takings can tear up lives, points 
out City Attorney John F. Boyle Jr., and 
“the person getting property taken can’t 
distinguish between a park or school and 
a shopping mall.” 

The Hurst plaintiffs say they do make 
that distinction. “Free enterprise will find 
its way,” argues Buck McElroy, one of the 
plaintiffs. But the Texas law that led to 
the Hurst condemnation was based 
on the proposition that free enter¬ 
prise would not find its way—at least 
not without the help of local govern¬ 
ment. In the dismal economic cli¬ 
mate of 1987, Texas amended its 
Constitution to allow the expendi¬ 
ture of public funds to aid private 
business ventures. Later, the Legis¬ 
lature authorized local economic- 
development corporations and gave 
them eminent-domain powers. As in 
other states, big employers and tax¬ 
payers, including Simon DeBartolo 
and the Texas Rangers (owned in 
part by Gov. George W. Bush), 
sought government help in acquir¬ 
ing property. “We’re crowning a new 
royalty here,” says Scott Moran, a 
Dallas lawyer representing the 
Hurst plaintiffs. “If you’re big 
enough and powerful enough, you 
can get a city to do your bidding.” 

A bill proposed in the Texas Legis¬ 
lature would have prevented the ex¬ 
ercise of eminent domain in behalf of 
retail operations, but it died in this 
year’s session. Nothing is likely to 
help the Hurst homeowners much at this 
point; the Texas District Court has ap¬ 
proved the demolition. Even if the plain¬ 
tiffs win their lawsuit, they won’t collect 
much beyond damages for the value of 
their property and their expenses. And as 
long as they contest the condemnations, 
the plaintiffs cannot touch the money al¬ 
lotted them under a court-ordered ap¬ 
praisal of the market value of their proper¬ 
ties. Several have moved in with relatives, 
while others scrape by in rentals. 

Meanwhile, the city of Hurst expects to 
come out ahead by $140 million over the 
20-year life of its deal with the mall. 
Nordstrom will be moving in, having se¬ 
cured a signing bonus from Simon De¬ 
Bartolo reportedly worth at least $20 mil¬ 
lion. And, according to Assistant City 
Manager W. Allan Weegar, talks with 
Saks Fifth Avenue are going well. ■ 



The city of Hurst used its powers of eminent domain to obtain, and then knock down, this house. 
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reinforce / reliction 


deer of arctic regions, who have branched antlers. 
[ON hreinn + deer.] 

re-in-force (re'in-fors', fors') v. -forced, -forcing. 

1. To strengthen. 2. To support with additional troops 
or equipment, [re- + inforce, var. of enforce.] 

-re'-in-force'ment n. 

re-it-er-ate (re-itb-raf) v. To repeat. re-it'er-a'tion 
n. -re-it'er-a'tive adj. 

reject 1 (ri-jekt') vt. [Lat. rejecten, fr. L rejectus, pp. 
of reicere, fr. re- + jacere to throw away—more at 
jet] 1 a. Refusing to accept, to consider, to submit, to 
take for some purpose, or to use. b. Refusing to listen, 
receive, or admit : decline, repell C. Refusing a lover 
or spouse. 2. obs : To dismiss. 3. To throw back : 
REPULSE 4. To spew out. re-jec-tor (-'jek-tor) 
« -re-ject-ing-ly (-tirj-le) adv. 
reject 2 (re-jekf) n. A rejected person or thing, 
re-joice (ri-jois') v. -joiced, -joic-ing. To be joyful. 
[< OFr. rejoin] -re'-joic'er n. 
re-join 1 (rT-join') v. To answer or to say in reply. 
[< OFr. rejoindre .] 

re-join 2 (re-join') v. To come together again. 
re*join»der (ri'join-dor) n. [ME rejoiner, fr. OFr 
rejoindre to rejoin] 1. A defendant’s response to a 
plaintiff’s replication. 2. An answer to a reply. 

re-ju-ve-nate (ri-jbovo-naf) v. -nat-ed, -nat-ing. 

To restore to youthful spirit or appearance. [< re- + 
Lat. iuvenis, young ] -re-ju've-na'tion ».-re-ju' 
ve-na'tor ( tor) n. 

re-lapse (ri-laps') v. -lapsed, -laps-ing. To 

regress to a former state, especially to fall 
back after partial recovery from an illness, —n. 
(re'laps', rl'laps'). [< Lat. relapsus, pp. of relabi, to 
slide back.] 

re-late (ri-lat') vb. -lated, -lat-ing. [Lat. relatus (pp. 
of referre to carry back), fr. re- + latus, pp. of ferre to 
carry—more at tolerate, bear] vt 1. To give an 
account of. 2. To show logical or causal connection 
between ~ vi. 1. To take effect retroactively. 2. To 
have relationship or connection. 3. To establish a rela¬ 
tionship. 4. To respond especially favorably, 
-re-lat-able (-'lat-o-bol) ac//.-re-lat-er n. 
re-lated (ri-la'tid) adj. 1. Connected; associated. 2. 
Associated by kinship, marriage, or common origin, 
re-la-tive (rel'o-tiv) n. 1 . One related by kinship or 
marriage. 2. Something having a relation to or 
connection with or dependence on something else. 
adj. 1. In comparison to or dependent on other 
things. 2. Gram. Qualifying an antecedent, as the 
pronoun who in the woman who was at the party. 
-rel'a-tive-ly adv. -rel'a-tive-ness n. 
relative humidity n. The ratio of the amount of 
water vapor actually in the air to the greatest amount 
possible at the same temperature, 
re-la-tiv-i-ty (rel'o-tTv'T-te) n. 1. The quality of being 
relative. 2. Phys. Special relativity or general relativity. 

© 1997 Federal Express Corporation. FedEx is a registered service mark of Federal Express. 


re-lax (ri-laks') v. 1. To make less tight. 2. To 
become less severe or exact. 3. To relieve from effort 
or anxiety. 4. To make at ease; to rest. 5. To make or 
become less formal or tense. [< Lat. relaxare .] 
-re'lax-a'tion n. -re-lax'er n. 
re-lay (re'la, re-la') n. 1. A supply arranged before¬ 
hand for successive relief. 2. One of the divisions of a 
relay. 3. A device for remote or automatic control 
activated by variation in conditions of an electric cir¬ 
cuit and that in turn operates other devices (as switch¬ 
es) in the same or a different circuit. — v. 1. To pass 
along from one group or station to another: relay a 
message. 2. To supply with fresh relays. [< OFr. 
relaier, to leave behind.] 

re-lease (rules') v. -leased, -leas-ing. 1 . To set 

free from confinement, restraint, or involuntary servi¬ 
tude. 2. To set free. 3. To allow the performance, sale, 
publication, or circulation of. 4. To relinquish, —n. 1. 
The act of liberating, releasing. 2. A device for lock¬ 
ing or releasing a mechanism. [< Lat. relaxare. to 
relax.] -re-leas'a-ble adj. -re-leas'er n. 
rel-e-gate (rel-I-gat') v. -gated, -gat-ing. 1. To 
assign an obscure place or position. 2. To assign to 
a category. 3. To assign for decision or action. 
4. To exile or banish. [< Lat. relegare, send away.] 
-rel'e-ga'tion n. 

re-lent (rT-lenf) v. To soften in attitude, temper, or 
determination. [ME relenten .] 
re-lent-less (ri-lent'lis) adj. 1. Pitiless or unyield¬ 
ing. 2. Steady; persistent, -re-lent'less-ly adv. 
-re-lent'less-ness n. 

rol.o.\fant |1 . T | |M aiAillWi^WTT’— wt UlQi/inrr to do with the 
majilrtoiand. 
jjf^Xat. relevare, to lift up.] 

re-li-a-ble (ri-ll'o-bol) adj. Able to be relied on 
or dependable. —re-li'a-bill-ty n. —re-li'a-bly adv. 
See FedEx? ^00^ 

N ^ -l i-an ce (ri-ll'ons) n. 1 . The ac t op^iiiMg#nthe 
conB!li*iH!|gH||ip^ : depen¬ 

dence -re-li'ant adj. -re-li'ant-ly adv. 
rel-ic (rel'ik) n. 1 . Something that has survived from 
an extinct culture. 2. A memento. 3. An object of reli¬ 
gious veneration. 4. Or relics. A corpse; remains. 
[< Lat. reliquus, remaining.] 

re-lief (ri-lef') n. 1. Easing or lessening of pain or dis¬ 
comfort. 2. Something that lessens pain, anxiety, etc. 
3. Assistance given to the aged, the needy, or disaster 
victims. 4. The projection of figures from a flat back¬ 
ground, as in sculpture. 5. The variations in elevation 
of the earth’s surface.[< OFr. relever, to relieve.] 
re-lief map n. A map that depicts land configuration, 
usually with contour lines. 

re-lic-tion (ri'lik-shon) n. [Lat. reliction-, relictio act 
of leaving behind, Fr. relictus ] 1 . The gradual reced¬ 
ing of water leaving land permanently uncovered. 
2. Land that is uncovered by reliction. 
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The veep and the 
shredding nuns 

T he latest ripples: Three 
Buddhist nuns told a Sen¬ 
ate committee that they de¬ 
stroyed and altered docu¬ 
ments after a fund-raiser 
attended by Vice President 
A1 Gore last year at their Ha¬ 
cienda Heights, Calif., tem¬ 
ple. Gore now faces a prelim¬ 
inary Justice Department 
review of political fund-rais¬ 
ing telephone calls he made 
last year from his White 
House office. Because some 
of the money he brought in 
went to specific candi¬ 
dates instead of the < 

Democratic Party over¬ 
all, Gore could end up fac¬ 
ing a lengthy criminal in¬ 
vestigation—possibly / 

by a special prosecu¬ 
tor. The veep says he 


Nuns’ testimony dramatized questions about Gore’s fu 


believed the cedis were legal 
and that he did not view the 
Buddhist temple event as a 
fund-raiser. 


The rating: The Justice inqui¬ 
ry suggests that the case 
against Gore has shifted 
from embarrassing to omi¬ 
nous. Any chance that he 
committed even a technical 
violation could play havoc 
with his presidential 
hopes. And the robed, 
buzz-cut nuns are Wash¬ 
ington’s most memora¬ 
ble paper shredders 
since Watergate. The 
needle edges to 6. 


A mellower mood 
in the capital 

P resident Clinton and con¬ 
gressional Republicans 
haven’t run out of things to ar¬ 
gue about, but they seem de¬ 
termined to be less quarrel¬ 
some this fall. Congress’s 

popularity rose 
after it agreed to 
a balanced-bud¬ 
get deal with 
Clinton in July. 
House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich 
and other GOP 
Gingrich leaders hope to 

sustain their 

higher standing with a modest 
legislative agenda and a coop¬ 
erative political approach. 

A squabble looms over inter¬ 
national trade policy, an issue 
that splits both parties (Page 
41). But many of the toughest 
battles, including a proposed 
legal settlement with the to- 


EDUCATION 

The politics of testing 

A n unusual combination of allies is imper¬ 
iling President Clinton’s plan to require 
national academic achievement tests for 
fourth and eighth 
graders. Rep. Bill 
Goodling, a moderate 
Pennsylvania Republi¬ 
can and ex-school su¬ 
perintendent, is lead¬ 
ing a drive to bar 
federal funding for the 
tests. Despite polls 
showing strong sup¬ 
port for the idea, 

Goodling and his sup¬ 
porters may prevail i 


The plan’s detractors range from conser¬ 
vatives who fear federal intrusion into local¬ 
ly run schools to civil rights advocates like 
Ihe NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund who believe that the proposed new 
performance measures might encourage 
discrimination against minorities. 

Clinton interrupted 
his Martha’s Vineyard 
vacation last week to 
drum up support for 
testing, which he says 
is essential in holding 
schools accountable 
for high standards. 
But far from stopping 
at the schoolhouse 
door, politics only 
get thornier when 
schools are involved. 


votes likely this week. Test plan is drawing flak from left and right. -Joshua WolfShenk 


bacco industry, will be put off 
until next year. 

Republican leaders, in con¬ 
cert with the White House, are 
working to drop ideological 
fights over items in 1998 ap¬ 


propriations bills to avoid an¬ 
other politically disastrous 
government shutdown. Their 
goal is to wrap up business 
quickly and go home in early 
November. -Kent Jenkins Jr. 


MEDICINE 

How new doctors 
miss the beat 

I t’s a staple of the annual 
physical exam. The doctor 
moves a stethoscope around 
your chest and listens intently. 
But is the test really likely to 
detect heart problems? 

When a new physician is 
conducting it, apparently not. 
The Journal of the American 
Medical Association reported 
last week that 453 doctors in 
their residencies could identify 
only 20 percent of irregular 
heartbeats and other common 
heart ills—a “disturbingly low 
rate” far below that of their 
early 1970s counterparts. 

New technology may be the 
culprit. Today’s medical stu¬ 
dents devote so much time to 
learning about devices like CAT 
scans that “time to master bas¬ 
ic stethoscope skills gets lost,” 
says study coauthor Salvatore 
Mangione, a faculty member at 
Philadelphia’s Allegheny Uni¬ 
versity of the Health Sciences. 
He suggests that medical 
schools devote more attention 
to teaching hands-on healing. 
-Mary Brophy Marcus 
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THE PEOPLE OF 

BRAZIL 


In Brazil, people will 
tell you proudly that their country’s home¬ 
grown coffees are the best the world has to 
offer. They say that when you sip a cup of 
their ‘cafezinho,’ you take inside some of 
the spirit of their country. 

Brazilians may also tell 
you about some other homegrown products 


PRODUCE THE 
WORLD’S REST 



COFFEE 

And soon 

SOME OTHER GREAT 

WAYS TO GET 

TO WORK IN THE 

M O R NIN G 


that stir local emotions. The Toyota trucks, 
built locally since 1959, and Corollas, soon to 
be manufactured in a new plant in Sao Paulo. 

As a company operating 
in the global marketplace, Toyota recognized 
early the need to invest in local design, 
research and manufacturing, to ensure that the 
products we sell answer the special needs and 
standards of all of our customers. 

That’s why, today, in 26 
countries around the world, Toyota vehicles 
are being built by the people who drive them. 

Our global commitment 
goes beyond economic investment. From 
educational programs in Kenya, to environ¬ 
mental work in Australia and South America, 
the people of Toyota are giving back to the 
communities where they live. 

Here in the U.S., Toyotas 
are designed in California, built in Kentucky 
and California, and tested in a multi-million- 
dollar facility in the Arizona desert. 

In communities around 
the world, Toyota is more than just a source of 
local transport - it’s a source of local pride. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 








world Report 


Middle East 
peace, R.I.R 

Terrorized anew, Israel warns that 
it is ready to halt the Oslo accords 


By Alan Cooperman 

M inutes after the three suicide 
bombers struck, Jerusalem’s 
popular Ben-Yehuda Street 
pedestrian mall was a sea of 
broken glass, overturned 
chairs, and shredded cafe umbrellas. 
Soldiers with stretchers ran in all direc¬ 
tions. A woman held a cellular phone to 
her mouth, crying hysterically, unable 
to speak. A severed arm lay on the cob¬ 
blestones. “This is peace?” demanded 
Chaim Noy, a stunned but uninjured by¬ 
stander. “Pieces of people?” 

The attack at a prime tourist spot in 
the middle of a sunny afternoon last 
week took the lives of four Israelis and 
wounded more than 170 others. It oc¬ 
curred just five weeks after a similar ter¬ 
rorist strike by two suicide bombers at a 
nearby vegetable market killed 15 Israe¬ 
lis and injured 150. But that is only the 
latest bloody arithmetic. In the four 
years since Israel signed the Oslo peace 
accords with the Palestinians and began 
withdrawing from the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, a total of 19 suicide bombers 
have struck the Jewish state, killing 
160 bystanders and wounding more 
than 1,000. 

Each of the bombings has sapped a 
bit of public confidence in the peace ac¬ 
cords and made more Israelis question 
whether anything positive has been 
achieved by surrendering territory. 
Now, in the wake of the triple explo¬ 
sions, Prime Minister Binyamin Netan¬ 
yahu has declared that the Oslo peace 
process is at a crossroads: Either the 
Palestinian Authority must crack down 
on the terrorist groups Hamas and Is¬ 


lamic Jihad, or Israel will cancel its next 
scheduled pullback from the West 
Bank. “The process ... in which Israel, 
time after time, hands land to the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority, and then murderers 
use these territories as their launching 
ground, shall not continue,” the prime 
minister told Israel TV. 

“No more Oslo.” Netanyahu’s ultima¬ 
tum could lead to the total collapse of 
the peace accords—or to sudden prog¬ 
ress. “If [the Palestinians] do not get se¬ 
rious about terror, there is no more 
Oslo,” says Netanyahu aide David Bar- 
Illan. In that event, Israeli officials have 
indicated that troops might unilaterally 
re-enter some Palestinian cities to seize 
suspected terrorists. A long-term bor¬ 
der closure would probably go into ef¬ 
fect, preventing Palestinians from work¬ 
ing in Israel. Tensions would rise and, 
in the worst-case scenario, the possibili¬ 
ty of a regional war would grow. In a 
grim reminder that Israel is involved on 
multiple fronts, at least 11 of its elite na¬ 
val commandos were killed in an abor¬ 
tive raid they staged in southern Leba¬ 
non hours after the triple bombing. 

On the other hand, a breakthrough to¬ 
ward lasting peace is also possible. 
Many Israelis hope that Madeleine Al¬ 
bright, arriving this week on her first 
trip to the Middle East as secretary of 
state, will prevail on Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat not only to crush the ter¬ 
ror groups but also to accelerate negotia¬ 
tions on the “final status” of the disputed 
territories—a comprehensive agreement 
on all the outstanding issues, including 
the status of Jerusalem and Palestinian 
desire for an independent state. The Pal¬ 
estinians walked away from those talks 



One of more than 170 Israelis who were wounded when 
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in March, after the government began 
building a Jewish neighborhood in 
southeast Jerusalem. 

Just a few weeks ago, the United 
States was pushing for the “final status” 
talks to resume on the basis of conces¬ 
sions by both sides: curbs on settlement 
construction by Israel in return for se¬ 
curity cooperation by the Palestinians. 
That approach originally had made 
the Netanyahu government ambivalent 
about Albright’s visit, although the 
prime minister officially said she was 
“always welcome.” Now, in the after- 
math of the bombings, the Israelis are 
enthusiastic about her arrival because 
they believe that she will lean 
much harder on the Palestin¬ 
ians. A State Department offi¬ 
cial concurs. The focus of the 
trip, he says, will be “security, 
security, security.” 

Better or worse? Albright 
scheduled her visit only after 
the State Department formal¬ 
ly determined that the Pales¬ 
tinians had taken genuine 
steps to improve security fol¬ 
lowing the July 30 vegetable- 
market bombings—a conclu¬ 
sion hotly disputed by Israel. 

The Palestinian Authority 
claims to have arrested 57 sus¬ 
pected terrorists and shared 
important intelligence in tri¬ 
lateral meetings with Israel’s 
Shin Bet security service and 
the CIA’s Tel Aviv station 
chief. But the Israelis argue 
that the trilateral meetings 
are an empty show and that 
the arrests have been too few 
and too brief. Most of all, Ne¬ 
tanyahu’s government was 
outraged two weeks ago when 
Arafat publicly kissed Hamas 
leader Abdul Aziz Rantissi. 

With last week’s bombings, Israeli col¬ 
umnist Hemi Shalev wrote bitterly in 
the newspaper Ma’ariv, the correctness 
of Israel’s position “was proven with the 
blood of its citizens.” 

Behind Arafat’s reluctance to crush 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad seem to be 
two political calculations. He does not 
want to give Netanyahu a public victory 
in a test of wills. And he wants to pre¬ 
vent the Islamic fundamentalist groups 
from turning irrevocably against him 
and working to topple him. “Twenty to 
25 percent of Palestinians support Ha¬ 
mas,” says Arafat adviser Ahmed Tibi. 
“Nobody can ask us to crush a quarter of 
our society.” A mass arrest of Hamas 
sympathizers without firm evidence of 


complicity in terrorism would be a gross 
violation of human rights, argues chief 
Palestinian negotiator Saeb Erekat. 

According to Palestinian sources, 
some Hamas and Islamic Jihad activists 
were rounded up immediately after last 
week’s bombing but on a “friendly” ba¬ 
sis. The detainees were told that the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority had information they 
might be kidnapped or assassinated by 
the Israeli Army and were being held for 
their own protection. They also were 
told that they could receive guests 24 
hours a day and leave the prison for 
short visits whenever they wished. 

To pull the peace process hack from 


the brink of collapse, Albright must con¬ 
vince Arafat that he has more to lose 
from co-opting terrorists than from 
combating them. Netanyahu’s threat to 
halt the Oslo process is only part of the 
equation. After the Ben-Yehuda bomb¬ 
ing, the U.S. House of Representatives 
voted to suspend for three months $75 
million in aid to the Palestinians. 

Netanyahu, who promised Israelis 
“peace with security,” has delivered nei¬ 
ther. But so far, he has not paid a do¬ 
mestic political price for the terror at¬ 
tacks on his watch. “Netanyahu’s 
approach is self-justifying. If there are 
no terror attacks, he takes credit by say¬ 
ing it was due to his policies of being 
tough with the Palestinians,” says 



Memorial candles mark the site of the bombings. 
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WORLD REPORT 


NATO and Ukraine 
are getting cozy 

And the Russians are not amused 



The old Soviet anthem brings a tear at a Ukrainian rally opposing the NATO naval exercise. 


Moshe Halberthal, a political philoso¬ 
pher at Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
“If there are attacks, he says, ‘Am I sup¬ 
posed to make concessions to a bunch of 
terrorists?’ Netanyahu wins either way.” 

The morning after the bombing, hun¬ 
dreds of Israelis flocked to Ben-Yehuda 
Street. In what has become a post-terror 
ritual, they milled about quietly, somber¬ 
ly, with neither smiles nor tears. “Life 
goes on. If we stop, the terrorists win,” 
said Motti Ohana, 25. Calmly sipping 
drinks at a badly damaged cafe were Eli 
and Eitana Berman, both Jerusalem na¬ 
tives. “We come every Friday,” Eitana 
said. “We felt it was important to come to¬ 
day, too, to say that nobody breaks us.” 

Behind the brave exterior, however, 
terrorism has an impact on both Israel’s 
daily life and its politics. According to po¬ 
litical pollster Hanoch Smith, bombings 
mainly harden the opinions that Israelis 
already hold: Those who oppose the Oslo 
agreement grow more adamant that the 
peace process is a sham; those who think 
that territorial concessions are necessary 
become all the more convinced that peace 
talks must go on. But there is usually 
some “swing” in opinion polls before and 
after a bombing, Smith says, and it is al¬ 
ways in the same direction: “The general 
trend will be to support hard-line posi¬ 
tions, to encourage the government to be 
even more wary than it is already about 
dealing with the Palestinians.” 

Anger, mistrust. The long-term psycho¬ 
logical impact on Israelis is harder to dis¬ 
cern, but psychiatrist Yigal Ginath thinks 
that terrorism produces tension, anger, 
and suspicion—and may even have some¬ 
thing to do with Israelis’ aggressive driv¬ 
ing. “One of the characteristics of terror¬ 
ist activity is that you are helpless against 
it, and there is no clear address to re¬ 
spond,” says Ginath, director of Jerusa¬ 
lem’s Talbieh Mental Health Center. “The 
fear and anger come out over time. I 
think people become more aggressive in 
everyday life. Toward other people on the 
roads, playing with firearms, more and 
more intolerance.” Over a period of years, 
he adds, one effect may be “very deep- 
rooted mistrust of Arabs at large.” 

Given Netanyahu’s ultimatum, Arafat’s 
embrace of Hamas, and terrorism’s deep 
scars on Israel’s political psyche, Made¬ 
leine Albright will walk this week into a 
Middle Eastern tangle that seems almost 
insoluble. Perhaps that’s why a State De¬ 
partment spokesman is wise to keep say¬ 
ing she is no miracle worker. ■ 


With David Makovsky and KhaledAbu- 
Toameh in Jerusalem and Kevin Whitelaw 
in Washington 


By Christian Caryl 

B ack when it was on the far fringe of 
the Soviet empire, Novoozemoye 
had little claim to the attention of 
the world. As a result, few residents 
were prepared for what they beheld a 
fortnight ago when the harbor town on 
the Black Sea, home to Ukraine’s Donu- 
zlav naval base, filled with foreigners on 
hand for a multinational military maneu¬ 
ver called Sea Breeze 1997. Romanian 
sailors chatted with their Ukrainian 
counterparts over cups of strong coffee at 
impromptu snack bars along the sea¬ 
front. Journalists jostled for one of the 
town’s six phone lines. Townsfolk lined 
up for a tour of a Turkish submarine from 
World War II. Amid the hubbub, a pack 
of teenagers lounging on the steps of the 
House of Culture offered a word of skepti¬ 
cism about the exercise’s most remark¬ 
able feature: the appearance, for the first 
time, of U.S. troops on the Crimean pen¬ 
insula, a strategic prize once sealed tight¬ 


ly within the sphere of Soviet influence. 

“Hey, if we’re lucky, the Americans will 
start throwing chewing gum around,” 
said one youth. 

“Be careful,” warned another. “If you try 
some, you might wake up in California.” 

While teenagers joke about a California 
future, grown-ups in the region are nurs¬ 
ing solemn concerns. They wonder where 
Ukraine will wind up in coming years—in 
camp with neighboring Russia, in an alli¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union’s old foes, or 
walking a tightwire in between. 

Not long ago it was the Soviets who 
dominated the Black Sea and with it 
southeastern Europe. Crimea, home of 
the powerful Black Sea Fleet, was the hub 
of Soviet influence. Today, the Crimean 
peninsula belongs to Ukraine, one of a 
clutch of rising powers that are quietly de¬ 
fining the limits of Russian influence in 
the region. The most important factor in 
the realignment is the eastward enlarge¬ 
ment of NATO. That development is often 
associated with debates over the accept- 
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ance of new members from central and 
northern Europe. But Kiev, as the capital 
of the biggest country located entirely 
within Europe, has also played a major 
role in NATO’s calculations of late. 

In the space of a year, Ukraine has 
transformed itself from a NATO critic, 
wary of the alliance’s plans for enlarge¬ 
ment, into a likely candidate for future 
membership. In May, NATO Secretary 
General Javier Solana went to Kiev to 
open the NATO Information and Docu¬ 
mentation Center, created to explain the 
alliance’s activities to Ukrainians. Then 
came the NATO summit in Madrid, where 
Solana and Ukraine’s president, Leonid 
Kuchma, signed an aptly titled “Charter 
on a Distinctive Partnership” between 
Ukraine and the alliance. 

An expanding NATO can hardly ignore 
a country with large military potential 
and a population of 52 million. Ukraine is 
close to one traditional NATO member, 
Turkey, and shares a border with Poland 
and Hungary, recently invited in. “Just 
look at the map,” says Roman Lishchyn- 
ski, director of the Information and Doc¬ 
umentation Center. “As Ukraine goes, so 
goes stability in the region. It’s in every¬ 
body’s interest that Ukraine should have 
a collaborative relationship with the Eu¬ 
ropean structures, be they security, eco¬ 
nomic, or political.” 

America is at the forefront of efforts to 
bring Ukraine further into the West’s se¬ 
curity network. Ukraine ranks as the 
third-largest recipient of U.S. foreign aid, 
after Israel and Egypt. Ukrainian officers 
study in the United States. Ukrainian 
ships could not have gone to sea for prac¬ 
tice in recent years without U.S. aid pro¬ 
vided under the Partnership for Peace 
program. Sea Breeze itself was financed 



almost entirely by the United States. 

Ukrainians intent on preserving their 
country’s independence from Russia tend 
to be pro-NATO. Ivan Zayets, a member of 
the Ukrainian parliament who belongs to 
the nationalist party Rukh, says the coun¬ 
try should seize its NATO opportunity. 
“One slogan of the national liberation 
movement was, ‘We must return home to 
Europe,’” he recalls. “For that reason 
there are political forces, particularly 
Rukh, which unambiguously support the 
membership of Ukraine in NATO.” 

Still wary. But Kiev’s westward move is 
a sideways step, not a headlong dash. 
Ukrainian diplomats never miss a chance 
to state that their main foreign-policy aim 
is the maintenance of a “balance of 
forces.” Ukraine remains deeply depend¬ 
ent on good relations with Russia. The 
eastern half of Ukraine is populated 
largely by ethnic Russians, many of 
whom share Russia’s skepticism about 
NATO enlargement. Russia accounts for 
half Ukraine’s trade. A sizable chunk of 


Ukrainian industry relies on Russian raw 
materials, especially natural gas. And 
Russia and Ukraine continue to cooper¬ 
ate closely in defense and aerospace tech¬ 
nology. Asked whether Ukraine might 
join NATO, Deputy Foreign Minister Kon¬ 
stantin Grishchenko answers: “We con¬ 
tinue to believe in the idea of the nonbloc 
status of Ukraine. But that does not mean 
that we should not forge the widest possi¬ 
ble cooperation with NATO.” 

The Sea Breeze exercises exemplified 
the perils and promises of Ukraine’s 
tightrope walk. Ethnic Russians, the larg¬ 
est and loudest group in Crimea, seized 
on the “invasion” of the peninsula by 100 
U.S. marines as an opportunity to lam¬ 
baste the hated government in Kiev. Leo¬ 
nid Grach, leader of the largely Russian 
Crimean Communist Party, directed a pa¬ 
rade of 3,000 protesters against the ma¬ 
neuvers. “Ukraine,” he complained, “is 
subjecting itself to colonization at the 
hands of NATO, which is the main instru¬ 
ment of international capitalism centered 
in Washington.” 

As for the Russians, they have never 
forgiven Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev 
for his 1954 decision to cede the “Red Ri¬ 
viera” of sunny Crimea to Ukraine, where 
it remained after the breakup of the Sovi¬ 
et Union. Not surprisingly, Russian na¬ 
tionalists in Moscow echo criticisms of 
Ukraine’s entente with NATO. 

But the Russian government, while rec¬ 
ognizing Ukrainian rule in the peninsula, 
also has few kind words for the alliance. 
It was presumably to take such sensitiv¬ 
ities into account that American and 
Ukrainian planners shifted a planned 
amphibious landing during Sea Breeze to 
another part of Ukraine altogether. They 
also downgraded a guns-and-bombs sce¬ 
nario to a harmless humanitarian-aid op¬ 
eration. That, however, did not placate 
Russia, which kept observers away. The 
exercise, Russian diplomats complained, 
had “a clear military police character.” 

Still, Ukraine’s move toward the West 
seemed to prove that the best way to do 
business with Russia is to show that you 
mean business. No sooner had Ukraine 
begun to make pro-NATO noises than 
Russia, alarmed by the prospect of dwin¬ 
dling influence, began moving on a series 
of issues that had paralyzed Moscow-Kiev 
relations. Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
came to Ukraine to sign a treaty and over¬ 
see a deal dividing up the Black Sea Fleet. 
And Sea Breeze was still underway when 
Russia’s defense minister visited Kiev to 
further military cooperation between the 
two countries. This year’s collaboration 
will include a round of Russian-Ukraini- 
an maneuvers. ■ 



Marines at Ukraine’s Donuzlav naval base are the first U.S. forces to serve in Crimea. 
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WORLD IN BRIEF 


IRAN 

Neighbors come 
a courtin’ now 

T he world has been knocking 
on Iran’s door ever since 
Mohammed Khatami, a rela¬ 
tive moderate, was elected 
president in May. The latest 
bid for better relations with 
the Islamic regime comes from 
a particularly surprising quar¬ 
ter: Iraqi strongman Saddam 
Hussein, who opened his bor¬ 
ders last week to Iranian pil¬ 
grims. For Iran’s devout Shiite 
Moslems, the shrines of Najaf 
and Karbala in southern Iraq 
are the holiest places on Earth 
after Mecca and Medina. But 
pilgrimages had been cut off 
for 17 years, since the outbreak 
of the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War, 
which took an estimated 1 mil¬ 
lion lives. And the enmity has 
not exactly abated; both sides 
still accuse each other of hold¬ 
ing thousands of POWs. 

Hussein joins a long queue 
of world leaders who are al¬ 
ready courting Khatami. Turk¬ 
ish President Suleiman De- 
mirel sent a goodwill message 
last week to help ease recent 
tensions. Syrian leader Hafez 
Assad visited Tehran last 
month for the first time in sev¬ 
en years. Even Israel is secretly 
considering Russian media¬ 




tion to improve its relations 
with Iran, according to the Is¬ 
raeli newspaper YediotAhar- 
anot. But before Washington 
can opt for any similar course 
of action, the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration says Iran must stop 
supporting terrorism, under¬ 
mining the Mideast peace 
process, and trying to acquire 
weapons of mass destruction. 
-Alan Cooperman 


EGYPT 

The 'spy’ Israel 
says isn’t a spy 

ppalled by the trial and 
conviction of a man they in¬ 
sist is innocent, top Israeli 
leaders, including Prime Min¬ 
ister Binyamin Netanyahu, are 
taking an unusual step: They 


have given their “word of hon¬ 
or” that an Egyptian court 
erred last week in sentencing 
an Israeli citizen, Azzam Az- 
zam, to 15 years of hard labor 
for spying for Israel. Azzam 
never worked “one minute, 
one second” for any Israeli in¬ 
telligence agency, Netanyahu 
said. The personal assurances 
are aimed at obtaining a par¬ 
don from Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak. But the tactic 
is risky: What will happen, one 
Israeli newspaper asked, the 
next time some country accus¬ 
es an Israeli of spying? If Isra¬ 
el’s leaders are silent, it will be 
taken as an admission of guilt. 
Azzam was accused of provid¬ 
ing women’s lingerie soaked in 
invisible ink to an Egyptian 
man. In a feverish atmosphere, 
Arabic newspapers labeled 
him “the Israeli spy” even be¬ 
fore the trial ended. -AC. 


Edited by Carey W. English 


CUBAN EXILES 

'Don’t go to Cuba, 
even for the pope’ 

F irst, it was hurricane relief; now it’s 
the pope’s visit to Cuba that is causing 
a clash between the Archdiocese of Mi¬ 
ami and Cuban-American exile groups. 
When the church last year called for do¬ 
nations to aid victims of Hurricane Lili, 
exiles protested because they feared the 
aid would be misused by Fidel Castro. 
Last week, they grew furious over the 
church’s plan to charter a cruise ship to 
Havana for Pope John Paul II’s visit next 
January. It’s not that they object to the 
pope’s visit; they just don’t want Ameri¬ 



Castro visited the Vatican in November. 


cans going there to celebrate it. Most 
Cuban-Americans, of course, are prac¬ 
ticing Catholics and are expected to fill 
most berths. But the hard-line anti-Cas¬ 
tro politics of the exile groups leaves no 
room for religious or humanitarian con¬ 
cerns. The State Department approved 
the cruise as an exception to the 35-year 
U.S. embargo, and the church hopes the 
first-ever papal visit will encourage reli¬ 
gious activity on the island and per¬ 
suade the Communist government to al¬ 
low Catholic broadcasts and schools. 
Exiles can take consolation from one as¬ 
pect of the journey, however: The 1,000 
Catholics who take the cruise will sleep 
and eat on the ship rather than patron¬ 
ize Castro’s hotels. 

-Linda Robinson 
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Hassled by lawsuits, firms probe workers’ privacy 


By Dana Hawkins 


I n the secrecy of night, a pair of private 
detectives meet their client at the back 
entrance to the communications com¬ 
pany he owns. The man opens the 
door; they all slip inside and proceed 
to a worker’s cubicle. The investigators sift 
through his file cabinets, desk calendar, 
Rolodex, and voice mail. They check a 
company caller-ID machine that recorded 
all the numbers he called in the past six 
weeks. Then they “bag” his computer, 
downloading information from the hard 
drive, where the most damning data usu¬ 
ally reside. One of the detectives is a foren¬ 
sic computer analyst, who will recover E- 
mails and documents long ago erased. 
With any luck, they will find what they are 
looking for: evidence that the worker gave 
proprietary information to a competitor. 

The incident described above—known 
in the gumshoe trade as a “midnight 
raid”—is true. Similar intrigue takes place 
regularly in workplaces across the coun¬ 
try, for a variety of reasons: to collect evi¬ 
dence to fire an employee, to defend 
against a discrimination lawsuit, to catch 
a company thief. “We do them all the 
time,” says Christopher Marquet, senior 
director for global development at Kroll 
Associates, a leading investigative firm. 
“We have 22 offices worldwide, so there’s 
probably always one going on some¬ 
where.” (Kroll was not the agency in¬ 
volved in the case above.) Employee in¬ 
vestigations—which sometimes lead to a 
raid—have increased an average of 30 
percent for each of the past three years, 
according to Kroll and its competitors. 

Keeping watch. Companies not only have 
stepped up midnight raids but no longer 
hesitate to seek information on what was 
once assumed to be the private side of 
workers’ lives. More than one third of the 
members of the American Management 
Association, the nation’s largest manage¬ 
ment development and training organiza¬ 
tion, tape phone conversations, videotape 
employees, review voice mail, and check 
computer files and E-mail, a recent AMA 
report states. Scrutiny of job applicants 
has intensified, and this has fueled a boom 
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in companies that do database searches of 
applicants’ credit reports, driving and 
court records, and even workers’ compen¬ 
sation claims. Personal behavior is no 
longer off limits: Some firms have adopted 
rules that limit co-workers’ dating. Others 
ban off-the-clock smoking and drinking. 
Many companies regularly test for drugs. 


ers’ knowledge. While companies say they 
collect information on their employees to 
comply with the law and protect their 
business interests, a recent survey of For¬ 
tune 500 companies showed that nearly 
half collect data on their workers without 
informing them. A majority said they 
share employee data with prospective 











Nearly half of the Fortune 500 
companies collect data on 
employees without telling them. 


of these invasions—unthinkable a 
few years ago—have become insti¬ 
tutionalized,” says Craig Cornish, 
co-chair of the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation’s workplace-privacy group. 

Why has the worker’s sphere of 
privacy shrunk? Employers say 
they feel intense pressure from 
lawsuits of every sort. The number of sex, 
race, disability, and age-discrimination 
suits brought by workers has more than 
doubled from over 10,700 in 1992 to 
23,000 in 1996. Some of the cases focus 
not on management misbehavior but on 
what employees do to each other. For in¬ 
stance, workers assaulted by co-workers 
have sued their employers for negligent 
hiring. Morgan Stanley, a big Wall Street 
brokerage, was sued for $70 million by 
workers over racist jokes that appeared 
on the company’s E-mail system. The 


plaintiffs claimed the jokes created a hos¬ 
tile work environment. The case was dis¬ 
missed last month. “Nothing would 
please my clients more than to never 
again read an employee’s E-mail,” says 
Jay Waks, a New York attorney who rep¬ 
resents corporate clients in employment 
litigation. Still, he says employers have no 
option but to protect themselves: “If 
they’re going to be held liable, they’d bet¬ 
ter monitor.” 

Skyrocketing medical costs provide an¬ 
other incentive to probe, especially for 


companies that self-insure. De¬ 
nise Nagel, the founder of the Na¬ 
tional Coalition for Patient Rights, 
says insurers have told her of em¬ 
ployers that routinely check into 
workers’ medical records. Nagel 
says they tell her “it happens all 
the time.” Meanwhile, technolo¬ 
gy—particularly new software that can 
track and record everything workers do 
on their computers—is making it easier to 
peek over a worker’s shoulder. And in 
most places, it’s quite legal. State laws 
vary widely, and few federal statutes ad¬ 
dress workplace privacy. The FBI needs a 
court order to tap a phone line, for in¬ 
stance, whereas employers have far more 
freedom to listen in. 

While the benefits for employers are 
undeniable, there are obvious hazards for 
workers. Careers may be damaged when 
investigators overreach, when mistakes 
are made, or when managers are too ag¬ 
gressive in enforcing company rules. To 
thwart sexual harassment charges, which 
have risen from 6,100 in 1990 to 15,300 
last year, many companies have adopted 
“antifratemization,” or antidating, poli¬ 
cies. Wal-Mart is one such company. The 
giant retailer says the policies were also 
adopted to prevent favoritism, either real 
or perceived. Still, Joe and Tiffany Peters, 
of Dodge City, Kan., got snagged in Wal- 
Mart’s attempt to pre-empt problems. 
The newlyweds, both 24, met a year ago 
while working at the local Wal-Mart. Joe, 
who was then an assistant manager, says 
he followed company rules, told his boss 
he wanted to date Tiffany, and got an OK. 
Since Wal-Mart requires one member of 
a couple to quit or transfer, Tiffany gave 
two weeks’ notice to leave. 

But on Tiffany’s last day at work, she 
says, two district managers grilled her for 
two hours. She was reduced to tears, she 
says. “They asked explicit questions. They 
wanted me to say we’d had sex,” she 
claims. “The woman kept asking over and 
over: ‘What kind of sex was it?’ It was the 
worst thing that ever happened to me.” 
Wal-Mart spokesperson Daphne Davis 
contests Tiffany’s account. Davis would 
not say what questions the managers 
asked—only that they were necessary to 
determine whether Wal-Mart’s policy 
was violated. 

Nothing personal. More companies are 
drug testing, too, hoping it will lead to im¬ 
proved worker performance and lower 
medical costs. In 1987, only one fifth of 
corporations drug tested workers, usually 
when drug use was suspected. But ac¬ 
cording to a 1996 survey by the Ameri¬ 
can Management Association, more than 
80 percent of corporations drug test 
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workers, usually at random. Similarly, 
drug testing of job applicants is now com¬ 
monplace. “If you had told people 20 
years ago they’d have to drop their pants 
and pee in a jar to get a job, they’d have 
thought you were crazy,” says Louis 
Maltby, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s workplace-rights office. 

What worries some about drug tests is 
their reputed inaccuracy. John P. Mor¬ 
gan, professor of pharmacology at the 
City University of New York Medi¬ 
cal School, says the false-positive 
rate on a typical unconfirmed 
drug test is 10 to 15 percent. Eve- 
lene Stein says hers is one such 
case. For years, Stein submitted to 
random urine tests given by the 
Crowne Plaza Nashville, where 
she was banquet captain. Then 
three years ago, the 53-year-old 
grandmother tested positive for 
drugs—the company would not 
tell her which drugs—and was 
fired. Stein believes the lab mis¬ 
handled her urine sample. To try 
to prove her innocence, Stein says, 
she offered to pay for another test. 

The company refused, and many 
months passed before she found 
another job. “They ruined my rep¬ 
utation,” says Stein. The Tennes¬ 
see Supreme Court ruled the 
state’s constitutional guarantee of 
privacy did not apply to private 
employers. Ralph Tipton, a 
spokesman for the hotel, declined 
to comment on Stein’s case. He 
says the hotel policy “gives em¬ 
ployees a safer, more productive 
place to work.” 

Some of the greatest strides in 
worker monitoring have come 
through technological advances. 

Nurses in over 200 hospitals now 
wear badges connected to infrared 
sensors to track their where¬ 
abouts. One badge manufacturer, 
Executone Information Systems, 
says they are designed to help route 
nurses to the patients who need them. 
The Tropicana Casino in Atlantic City is 
testing an infrared detection system that 
alerts the boss when workers leave the 
restroom without washing their hands. 

Electronic-mail monitoring is even eas¬ 
ier. In 1993, a Macworld study showed 
that 9 percent of companies searched em¬ 
ployee E-mail. Last year a survey by the 
Society for Human Resource Manage¬ 
ment found that 36.4 percent of respon¬ 
dents search employee E-mail for busi¬ 
ness necessity or security. More than 70 
percent said an employer should reserve 
the right to read anything in the compa¬ 


ny’s electronic-communications system— 
while just one third have an E-mail poli¬ 
cy. “The number of corporations who 
monitor E-mail but don’t tell employees 
is appalling,” says Beth Givens, director 
of the Privacy Rights Clearinghouse in 
San Diego and author of The Privacy 
Rights Handbook. 

Flagging phrases. Such practices have 
fueled the growth in the worker-monitor¬ 
ing business. One of the latest products is 


Thirty-six percent of the 
companies surveyed say they 
search employees' E-mail. 

called Assentor. The software, created by 
SRA International, uses language patterns 
to allow corporations to search workers’ 
E-mail for more than just simple key 
words. Financial-securities firms are test¬ 
ing the software to finger brokers who 
trade insider information, by flagging 
phrases like “hot little tech stock.” The 
software—geared to comply with a Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission propos¬ 
al that would require the monitoring of E- 
mail between stockbrokers and their 
customers—will be available later this 
year. SRA plans to develop similar pro¬ 
grams for the banking, law, and health 
care industries. 


At other places, Big Brother is literally 
watching. Salem State College in Massa¬ 
chusetts had installed a video camera in 
an office, it says, for security reasons. But 
the college didn’t tell its workers. Gail Nel¬ 
son, a secretary, says she was particularly 
embarrassed by the videotaping because 
she often changed out of her work clothes 
after she closed the office for the day. Nel¬ 
son complained and has hired an attor¬ 
ney, even though her state has no statute 
specifically prohibiting such video¬ 
taping. ‘Years ago, the law didn’t 
recognize a wife could be raped by 
her husband,” says Nelson. “But 
that didn’t mean wives weren’t 
raped by their husbands.” 

Employees may think their pri¬ 
vacy is protected by the Fourth 
Amendment, which protects 
against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. But courts have 
ruled that the Constitution, which 
offers some protection to govern¬ 
ment workers, doesn’t apply to 
employees of private firms. And 
while some states have passed pri¬ 
vacy legislation, the protections 
are scattershot. North Carolina, 
for example, prohibits the tapping 
of telephone lines, yet allows em¬ 
ployers to test for HIV in their an¬ 
nual physicals. Vermont prohibits 
HIV testing as a condition of em¬ 
ployment but has no law against 
testing for genetic diseases. Few 
states have legislation to protect 
workers from being secretly video¬ 
taped or from employers’ reading 
their E-mail. 

Even so, workers have gained 
some new protections. Beginning 
next month, the Fair Credit Re¬ 
porting Act will require employers 
to get written consent from job ap¬ 
plicants before requesting their 
credit history. Just last week, the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the 10th Circuit in Denver upheld 
a lower court’s decision that said employ¬ 
ers cannot, under normal circumstances, 
force workers to disclose the prescription 
drugs they take. Finally, President Clin¬ 
ton recently said he intends to offer legis¬ 
lation that would forbid disclosure of ge¬ 
netic information to employers and 
insurers. Several similar bills are already 
before Congress. 

While workplace-privacy experts sup¬ 
port the ban on genetic-information dis¬ 
closure, they fear that if such legislation 
passes, politicians will then consider the 
entire issue resolved. And the far more 
common, yet less dramatic, encroach¬ 
ments on worker privacy will continue. ■ 
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sociation, argues that the 
Barnes & Noble deal will effec¬ 
tively co-opt sales of independ¬ 
ent bookstores, promoting the 
giant book chain’s business in- 
| stead. The Times denies en¬ 
dorsing Barnes & Noble. “We 
will take pains to make clear 
that buying books electronical¬ 
ly is only one option,” says a 
spokesperson. 

But with their 
market share 
plummeting, 
independent 
bookstores are 
the ones really 
feeling the 
pain. -David 
Brindley 




buying licenses for future Ap- 
ple products. 

Apple thus becomes, again, 
the world’s sole Mac provider. 
With the market all to itself, 
Apple should sweep up richer 
profit margins once the Power 


The way Jobs sees it, clone 
makers haven’t expanded the 
Mac operating system’s market 
share. Instead, they’ve stolen 
Mac loyalists who otherwise 
would be buying directly from 
Apple. -Russ Mitchell 


In protest, dozens of inde¬ 
pendent bookstores around 
the country are refusing to re¬ 
port their sales figures to the 
Times’s bestseller list. Robert 
Maull, president of the Oregon 
Independent Booksellers As- 



American firm had produced Pepsi in Vene¬ 
zuela for 45 years before breaking its con¬ 
tract in August 1996 to ally with Coke (“Pop 
Goes the Pepsi Generation,” June 16,1997). 
The defection hurt Pepsi, whose global mar¬ 
ket share is less than half that of Coke’s. 
Venezuela was one of the few countries 
where Pepsi was No. 1. When the bottler 
switched brands, Coke effectively 
replaced Pepsi on store shelves. The 
$94 million judgment, which is small 
change for Coke, won’t solve Pepsi’s 
woes. Its overseas beverages operation 
lost $ 846 million last year. 

-Warren Cohen 


The Venezuelan verdict 


P epsi runs a solid second to Coke in the do¬ 
mestic cola clash, but its recent perform¬ 
ance abroad has had all the effervescence of 
tap water. Last week the company won back 
some fizz when an international arbitration 
court ruled that Coca-Cola’s Venezuelan 
bottler must pay PepsiCo $94 
million. The Latin 


REAL ESTATE 

The new wave of 
Asian investment 

R emember the headline¬ 
grabbing Japanese real-es¬ 
tate investments of the 1980s? 
Well, Asian investment in the 
United States is rising again. 
But this time the money is 
coming from places like Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore. 
According to an upcoming re¬ 
port by real-estate consultants 
E&Y Kenneth Leventhal, non- 
Japanese Asian investors 
bought $6.3 billion in U.S. 
commercial property from 
1993 through 1996, outpacing 
all other foreign buyers of U.S. 
real estate during that period. 

Asian investment in the 
United States has increased 
since the early 1990s. Unlike 
the Japanese who bought sev¬ 
eral pricey “trophy” properties 
and saw their value drop se¬ 
verely, this new wave of Asian 
investors tends to buy build¬ 
ings more discreetly and at 
bargain prices. And though re¬ 
cent trends point to more 
high-profile buys on the way, 
few observers expect today’s 
Asian investors to overpay like 
the Japanese, who have ended 
up dumping $15 billion in 
properties since 1993. 
-Timothy M. Ito 


Edited by Maria Mallory 
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years ago they’d have to drop t 
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The company refused, and many 
months passed before she found 
another job. “They ruined my rep¬ 
utation,” says Stein. The Tennes¬ 
see Supreme Court ruled the 
state’s constitutional guarantee of 
privacy did not apply to private 
employers. Ralph Tipton, a 
spokesman for the hotel, declined 
to comment on Stein’s case. He 
says the hotel policy “gives em¬ 
ployees a safer, more productive 
place to work.” 

Some of the greatest strides in 
worker monitoring have come 
through technological advances. 

Nurses in over 200 hospitals now 
wear badges connected to infrared 
sensors to track their where¬ 
abouts. One badge manufacturer, 
Executone Information Systems, 
says they are designed to help route 
nurses to the patients who need them. 
The Tropicana Casino in Atlantic City is 
testing an infrared detection system that 
alerts the boss when workers leave the 
restroom without washing their hands. 

Electronic-mail monitoring is even eas¬ 
ier. In 1993, a Macworld study showed 
that 9 percent of companies searched em¬ 
ployee E-mail. Last year a survey by the 
Society for Human Resource Manage¬ 
ment found that 36.4 percent of respon¬ 
dents search employee E-mail for busi¬ 
ness necessity or security. More than 70 
percent said an employer should reserve 
the right to read anything in the compa- 
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Thirty-six percent of the 
companies surveyed say they 
search employees’ E-mail. 


called Assentor. The software, created by 
SRA International, uses language patterns 
to allow corporations to search workers’ 
E-mail for more than just simple key 
words. Financial-securities firms are test¬ 
ing the software to finger brokers who 
trade insider information, by flagging 
phrases like “hot little tech stock.” The 
software—geared to comply with a Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission propos¬ 
al that would require the monitoring of E- 
mail between stockbrokers and their 
customers—will be available later this 
year. SRA plans to develop similar pro¬ 
grams for the banking, law, and health 
care industries. 


are scattershot. North Carolina, 
for example, prohibits the tapping 
of telephone lines, yet allows em¬ 
ployers to test for HIV in their an¬ 
nual physicals. Vermont prohibits 
HIV testing as a condition of em¬ 
ployment but has no law against 
testing for genetic diseases. Few 
states have legislation to protect 
workers from being secretly video¬ 
taped or from employers’ reading 
their E-mail. 

Even so, workers have gained 
some new protections. Beginning 
next month, the Fair Credit Re¬ 
porting Act will require employers 
to get written consent from job ap¬ 
plicants before requesting their 
credit history. Just last week, the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the 10th Circuit in Denver upheld 
a lower court’s decision that said employ¬ 
ers cannot, under normal circumstances, 
force workers to disclose the prescription 
drugs they take. Finally, President Clin¬ 
ton recently said he intends to offer legis¬ 
lation that would forbid disclosure of ge¬ 
netic information to employers and 
insurers. Several similar bills are already 
before Congress. 

While workplace-privacy experts sup¬ 
port the ban on genetic-information dis¬ 
closure, they fear that if such legislation 
passes, politicians will then consider the 
entire issue resolved. And the far more 
common, yet less dramatic, encroach¬ 
ments on worker privacy will continue. ■ 




























Jobs: closing 
down the clones 

S teve Jobs has never liked to 
share. In the latest demon¬ 
stration of his my-way-or-no- 
way management style, the de 
facto CEO at Apple Computer 
effectively crushed the blos¬ 
soming Mac-clone business by 
buying the core assets of 
Power Computing, 
gest manufacturer 
of Apple knock¬ 
offs. Power 
Computing will 
pocket Apple 
stock worth 
$100 million as 
compensation for 
vacating Jobs’s 
sandbox. Mean¬ 
while, Jobs told lesser 
clone makers to forget about 
buying licenses for future Ap¬ 
ple products. 

Apple thus becomes, again, 
the world’s sole Mac provider. 
With the market all to itself, 
Apple should sweep up richer 
profit margins once the Power 


Computing in¬ 
ventory is 
gone. 

There’s a big 
irony here. A 
string of CEOs 
at Apple—includ¬ 
ing Jobs—had taken 
flak as they clung to a 
high-margin hardware strate¬ 
gy, refusing to license clones. 
That stance led to massive 
losses of market share, as 

PC-clone makers un¬ 
dercut Macs with deep 
discounts on cookie- 
cutter machines 
loaded with Intel 
chips and Micro¬ 


systems. In 1994, 
under then CEO 
Michael Spin- 
dler, a gasping 
Apple finally 
began to license 

clones. 

The way Jobs sees it, clone 
makers haven’t expanded the 
Mac operating system’s market 
share. Instead, they’ve stolen 
Mac loyalists who otherwise 
would be buying directly from 
Apple. -Russ Mitchell 


The mouse 
that roared 

A simple mouse click has 
sparked controversy in the 
bookselling world. Beginning 
in October, the online New 
York Times Book Review will 
offer its readers a direct cyber¬ 
link to giant bookseller Barnes 
& Noble. The exclusive ar¬ 
rangement allows users to 
point and click their way to a 
Barnes & Noble order form af¬ 
ter reading a Times book 
review. 

In protest, dozens of inde¬ 
pendent bookstores around 
the country are refusing to re¬ 
port their sales figures to the 
Times’s bestseller list. Robert 
Maull, president of the Oregon 
Independent Booksellers As- 


American firm had produced Pepsi in Vene¬ 
zuela for 45 years before breaking its con¬ 
tract in August 1996 to ally with Coke (“Pop 
Goes the Pepsi Generation,” June 16,1997). 
The defection hurt Pepsi, whose global mar¬ 
ket share is less than half that of Coke’s. 
Venezuela was one of the few countries 
where Pepsi was No. 1. When the bottler 
switched brands, Coke effectively 
replaced Pepsi on store shelves. The 
$94 million judgment, which is small 
change for Coke, won’t solve Pepsi’s 
woes. Its overseas beverages operation 
lost $846 million last year. 

-Warren Cohen 


sociation, argues that the 
Barnes & Noble deal will effec¬ 
tively co-opt sales of independ¬ 
ent bookstores, promoting the 
giant book chain’s business in¬ 
stead. The Times denies en¬ 
dorsing Barnes & Noble. ‘We 
will take pains to make clear 
that buying books electronical¬ 
ly is only one option,” says a 
spokesperson. 

But with their 
market share 
plummeting, 
independent 
bookstores are 
the ones really 
feeling the 
pain. -David 


REAL ESTATE 

The new wave of 
Asian investment 

R emember the headline¬ 
grabbing Japanese real-es¬ 
tate investments of the 1980s? 
Well, Asian investment in the 
United States is rising again. 
But this time the money is 
coming from places like Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore. 
According to an upcoming re¬ 
port by real-estate consultants 
E&Y Kenneth Leventhal, non- 
Japanese Asian investors 
bought $6.3 billion in U.S. 
commercial property from 
1993 through 1996, outpacing 
all other foreign buyers of U.S. 
real estate during that period. 

Asian investment in the 
United States has increased 
since the early 1990s. Unlike 
the Japanese who bought sev¬ 
eral pricey “trophy” properties 
and saw their value drop se¬ 
verely, this new wave of Asian 
investors tends to buy build¬ 
ings more discreetly and at 
bargain prices. And though re¬ 
cent trends point to more 
high-profile buys on the way, 
few observers expect today’s 
Asian investors to overpay like 
the Japanese, who have ended 
up dumping $15 billion in 
properties since 1993. 
-Timothy M. Ito 


The Venezuelan verdict 


P epsi runs a solid second to Coke in the do¬ 
mestic cola clash, but its recent perform¬ 
ance abroad has had all the effervescence of 
tap water. Last week the company won back 
some fizz when an international arbitration 
court ruled that Coca-Cola’s Venezuelan 
bottler must pay PepsiCo $94 
million. The Latin 
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Fall TV follies 


The new shows are on the way. But who cares ? 


ByThomGeier 

W hat if the broadcast networks 
threw a fall TV season and no 
one came? The question is not 
academic. Viewers who tune 
in this fall will find a baffling 
mess. The six broadcast networks will in¬ 
troduce 36 new shows, most within the 
next three weeks. The fare includes dis¬ 


mal vehicles starring such overexposed 
faces as Tony Danza, Tom Arnold, and 
MTV fave Jenny McCarthy, each of whom 
will drain the batteries on the 
nation’s remote controls as 
viewers click to escape. In ad¬ 
dition, 19 returning shows are 
shifting time periods. 

Even the people who track lineups for a 
living are throwing up their hands at the 


chaos to come. “It’s very confusing,” says 
Steve Sternberg of BJK&E Media, which 
buys advertising time on network shows. 

“I have to look at a schedule 
grid now.” In the pre-cable 
era, when the three networks 
dominated the airwaves, a 
new show would typically be sampled by 
nearly half of all homes between its fall 
debut and the end of the November 
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sweeps. Now, says David Poltrack, execu¬ 
tive vice president of research and plan¬ 
ning at CBS, the rate is below 20 percent. 

In this new environment, clinging to a 
fall season is folly. “It’s counterproductive 
to launch so many shows simultaneously 
because it confuses viewers and detracts 
from the chance any one show has of 
finding an audience,” says Tim Brooks, 
senior vice president of research at USA 
Networks. “Part of cable’s gain [in audi¬ 
ence] is broadcasters shooting them¬ 
selves in the foot.” 

The origins of the rites of autumn are 
somewhat mysterious, although they 
clearly mimic the school year and reflect 
the diminishing of outdoor activity as 
days grow shorter. In the golden era of 
television—when cable television was just 
a glimmer in Ted Dimer’s eye—a handful 
of scribes would write all 38 episodes of a 
show each season, then recuperate over 
the summer. The two writers of I Love 
Lucy used to keep a butcher’s number 
counter to tabulate the weeks until their 
break, notes TV historian Jeff Kisseloff. 

Autumn anarchy. But times have 
changed, and the networks have some 
’splainin’ to do, as Ricky Ricardo would 
have said. Two thirds of U.S. homes have 
cable now, and the average number of 
channels available has increased in the 
past decade from 19 to 45. In this multi¬ 
channel universe, it is inevitable that 
some viewers will migrate from the net¬ 
works. But the networks themselves make 
it easy for folks to tune out, dozing 
all summer only to rouse them¬ 
selves for an autumn of anarchy. 

The result of this past sum¬ 
mer’s reruns: For the first 
time, the audience for basic 
cable topped that of the top 
three networks combined. 

The networks do still at¬ 
tract a huge audience—and 
they rake in most of the ad¬ 
vertising dollars. But some 
network heads are ques¬ 
tioning the conventional 
way of doing business. 

“Why do we abdicate con¬ 
trol of the airwaves each 
summer?” asks Peter 
Roth, president of Fox En¬ 
tertainment. “Isn’t that 
just an invitation to drive 
viewers away?” Looks like 
it. A&E’s Biography, with 
hourlong profiles of famous 
figures, drew a record 2 mil¬ 
lion viewers each night of its 
Monday-to-Saturday sched¬ 
ule in August. This past sum¬ 
mer’s cable premieres included 


CUTE DUO. In ABC’s Dharma 
and Greg, she’s a free spirit, 
he’s a preppy lawyer. 


SURREALITY BITES. Fox’s sharp Ally McBealstars 
Calista Flockhart (right) as a fanciful lawyer. 

HBO’s powerful prison drama Oz and 
tot's acclaimed George Wallace biopic. 

The youngest broadcast networks have 
overthrown the calendar’s tyranny. Fox 
has adopted a year-round strategy, boost¬ 
ing summer viewership 19 percent with a 


schedule that was 40 percent origi¬ 
nal (although tabloid reality shows 
fared better than dramas like 
Roar). At the Big Three networks, 
however, executives are reluctant 
to change their summer habits, 
pointing to dozens of warm-weath¬ 
er tryouts that fizzled. 

Fox plans to avoid the fall shuffle 
by introducing only four new 
shows and keeping its holdovers in 
the same time slots. “When you are 
part of the noise of network 
change,” Roth says, “it is extremely 
difficult to get the attention of the 
American public.” The two fledg¬ 
ling networks, WB and UPN, are 
also learning the advantages of zig- 
ging when the big guys zag. Last 
fall, WB held back its most promis¬ 
ing show, Buffy the Vampire Slayer, until 
January. The hourlong, slyly comic hor¬ 
ror series set in a California high school 
earned raves when it debuted and is posi¬ 
tioned to become WB’s signature hit. 

Despite the young rebels, the momen¬ 
tum of the traditional TV calendar pre¬ 
vails. Unlike cable networks, broadcast¬ 
ers must provide solid shows and 
miniseries during the sweeps months of 
November, February, and May, when lo¬ 
cal ad rates are determined after exten¬ 
sive polling by Nielsen Media Research. 
That works against trying new shows, an 
inherently risky proposition, during those 
months. In addition, broadcasters must 
set programming plans in the late 
spring—even for shows they intend to air 
early the next year—since the bulk of 
network advertising is sold by the end 
of June. 

The competitive environment of 
TV is another stumbling block for 
viewers seeking diverse options. 
Instead of carving out niches for 
themselves, networks increasing¬ 
ly try to cannibalize their compet¬ 
itors by targeting similar audi¬ 
ences. NBC is going after CBS’s 
Monday-night female viewers by 
offering four sitcoms starring 
quirky single women. CBS, 
meanwhile, is stealing two of 
ABC’s Friday teen comedies, 
Family Matters and Step by 
Step, and placing them in the 
same time slots, opposite 
ABC’s lineup of teen-oriented 
shows. And what are the 
grown-ups going to watch? 
“A confrontational strategy 
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magine the perfect space.. 



personal space 
to more places 
worldwide 
than any 
other airline. 


Architecture is like calligraphy. 
The power isn’t in the structure, 
it’s in the space around it. 

Which is why I appreciate the 
space in World Business Class*. 

On Northwest Airlines, space 
has a very simple and direct 
relationship to the human body. 

It feels like it’s spreading 
out...stretching out 
toward the sky. 

Normally I can’t sleep on 
airplanes, but in World Business 
Class I sleep very well. 

Architects earn a living by 
sitting in small chairs 10 hours at 
a time. So compared to working, 
flying has become a pleasure! 



the p A C I F I C Northwest recycles enough paper products in 


! year to save over 16,000 trees. Ci 
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from the news magazine you trust! 


News You Can Use® 

12 new drives to start your 
engine. U.S. News Great Vacation 
Drives takes you on 12 great trips—enjoy 
camping in Alaska, a hands-on tour of the 
Grand Canyon, California’s Spanish mis- 
s, Florida's space center and more. 
Beautiful photography and evocative nar¬ 
rative give you a taste of what you’ll 
experience. Maps for every drive, state- 
by-state events listings and more. 

168 pages. #VG97 Only $4.95 


I Which college is right for you? 

I The #1 guides for students and parents! 

I The Book: Everything you need to choose, apply and pay for college. 

I Includes state-by-state directory. Now 280 pages. #CG97 

Only $5.95 

I The CD-ROM: Custom-search over 1,400 colleges based on your needs! 
Includes multi-media advisors, easy-to-use worksheets, deadline organizer, 
how-to advice on financial aid and more. Indicate MAC® or Windows™. #CD97 

| Special Direct Price—ONLY $24.95 

Does graduate school pay? 

I the America’s Best Graduate Schools 
guidebook will tell you what you need to 
know when making that important decision. 

Features the all-new 1997 exclusive U.S. 

News rankings of top schools in over 30 
disciplines and nearly 100 specialties. Plus 
articles addressing your entry, admission 
and financial questions. 164 pages. 

#GR97 Only $5.95 


A whole new 
world! The u.s. 
News World Flag Map 
features topography, 
major cities, bodies of 
water and is bordered 
by full-color flags from 
all nations. Available 
laminated. Shipped in a 
protective mailing tube. 
Not available in stores. 
A deluxe 34” x 44”. 


Choosing the best 
hospitarjust got easier. 

1,631 hospitals ranked state-by-state 
and national rankings in 16 special¬ 
ties. Why nursing makes a differ¬ 
ence, alternatives to hospitalization 
and more. Where to go for care for 
cancer, AIDS, cardiology, geriatrics, 
rehabilitation, plus 11 others! Ovei 
500 pages and 700 tables. #BH95 
Only $19.95 


#wfm96 EXCLUSIVE!—Only $12.95. 

#LWFM 96 Laminated Edition—Only $19.95 


Get organized now! 

This how-to guide and work¬ 
book features 16 chapters on 
investing, real estate, retire¬ 
ment, taxes and much 
more! 306 pages, plus 
free calculator! Not 
available in stores. 
#UWFB96 
Only $29.95 


Credit Card Orders Call Now! 

(800) 836-6397 E ~~* c 

Or send payment to: U.S. News Specialty Marketing, Dept.6860M, 

P0 Box 2284, South Burlington, VT 05407-2284 

Shipping & handling charges: 


_ Include 

50.01 - 55.95 .$4.00 

55.96 - 511.95 .55.00 

511.96 - 524.95 .56.00 

524.96 - 539-95 .57.00 

53996 - 55995 .59.00 

559-96-or more.$12.00 

Note: S&H for item #CC97is FREE. 


Allow 2 weeks for delivery. 

In a hurry? Rush shipping available. 
Sales tax: DC (5.75%) VT (5%) 
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definitely reduces the overall network au¬ 
dience,” concedes CBS’s Poltrack. The op¬ 
portunity to buy a chunk of ABC’s Friday- 
night franchise, however, was too 
tempting to pass up. 

The networks all hope to improve on 
their dismal fall track record of late. 
They’ve had no breakout success since ER 
three years ago, and their biggest hits of 
recent years, like NBC’s 3rd Rock From 
the Sun and Fox’s King of the Hill, de¬ 
buted in January, when there were fewer 
new shows to sample. But many of the fall 
’97 premieres seem like leftovers: sitcoms 


about genies ( You Wish), angels ( Teen 
Angel), space aliens ( Meego), and sex-ob¬ 
sessed 20-somethings who hang out at a 
New York diner ( Union Square). Viewers 
aren’t turning off the tube in protest. The 
nation’s TVs glow for an average of 7 
hours and 15 minutes each day—a figure 
that hasn’t budged much in the past dec¬ 
ade, despite the rise of the Internet and 
other distractions. But they are turning 
off the broadcast networks. During the 
past regular season, NBC won the ratings 
war but watched its viewership drop 10 
percent. 


How are the networks fighting back? 
ABC is spending $40 million on an ad 
campaign that proclaims “TV is good,” 
pitching sarcastic pro-television mes¬ 
sages (“Don’t worry, you have billions of 
brain cells”) as much as individual shows. 
But the struggling Disney-owned net¬ 
work is not losing its audience to muse¬ 
ums or libraries, as the ads seem to sug¬ 
gest, hut to other television outlets. It’s as 
if Chiysler had erected billboards in the 
midst of the Japanese car boom of the 
’80s that proclaimed, “The automobile: It 
sure beats walking.” ■ 


COPS AND CUTUPS 

These are 
the shows 
to catch 

Y ou could choose to watch 
all 36 new fall shows and 
form an opinion about 
each. Then again, why not 
save those brain cells and let a 
professional critic do the job? 
Here are a few of the more 
promising programs. 

Brooklyn South (CBS, Mon¬ 
days at 10 p.m. Eastern) is the 
bloodiest and perhaps best of 
the hour dramas. The pilot 
starts with a bang when a 
coked-out fugitive, who is 
black, shoots some cops in 
the street, then dies in the 
custody of the precinct’s 


mostly white officers. Local 
black leaders question the 
death. Produced by Steven 
Bochco, the series hews to the 
mold of his classic police dra¬ 
ma Hill Street Blues, relying 
on a large ensemble cast. 

Television surely does not 
need another show about a 
crusading U.S. attorney root¬ 
ing out corruption. But Mi¬ 
chael Hayes (CBS, Tuesdays at 
9 p.m.) succeeds, thanks to a 
darkly intriguing setup by co¬ 
creator Nicholas Pileggi, au¬ 
thor of Goodfellas. The lead¬ 
ing man is movie star manque 
David Caruso, formerly of 
NYPD Blue. His presence, an 
odd bundle of empathetic 
mushiness and moral recti¬ 
tude, was too understated for 
film but works in this inti¬ 
mate TV drama. 

Twisted. A veteran oiLA. 
Law, producer David Kelley 
adds a surreal touch to 
his comedic drama. Ally 
McBeal (Fox, Mondays at 
9 p.m.). Lawyer McBeal 
is a daydreamer whose 
fantasies come to life: 
The heads of rivals 
swell—literally—while a 
romantic slight brings ar¬ 
rows to her heart. If the 
gimmickry is held in 
check, this could become 
a perkier, grown-up My 
So-Called Life. 

The glut of Friends¬ 
like comedies has merci¬ 
fully subsided. The next 
trend: shows about un¬ 
derwear. The creators of 
Friends are introducing 
Veronica’s Closet (NBC, 



Widower Hines and huggable son 




Gritty Brooklyn South 

Thursdays at 9:30 p.m.), with 
Kirstie Alley as the owner of a 
lingerie catalog company, an 
alleged authority on romance 
coping with a rocky marriage 
of her own. With a charming¬ 
ly wacky and remarkably 
raunch-free pilot, the sitcom 
deserves its cushy post-Sem- 
feld slot. 

A throwback to the golden 
age of family sitcoms, The 
Gregory Hines Show (CBS, 
Fridays at 9 p.m.) stars the ac¬ 
tor-hoofer as a widower rais¬ 
ing his 12-year-old son. Their 
rapport is electric, and the 
family situations are genuine. 
After spying his son kissing a 
study date, Hines drops 
hints to see if the boy will 
pursue a heart-to-heart. 

Thomas Gibson as a 
doe-eyed preppy and 
Jenna Elfman as a 

Carol Leifer, a Seinfeld 
writer, gets her own show. 


kooky free spirit have the 
chemistry to carry Dharma 
and Greg (ABC, Wednesdays 
at 8:30 p.m.). But since the pi¬ 
lot features a first-date wed¬ 
ding (“I’m glad we waited till 
after we were married,” she 
says in bed the next morn¬ 
ing), prospects seem hazy. 

The new WB network isn’t 
known for cutting-edge com¬ 
edy, but it soon may be. Al¬ 
right Already (WB, Sundays 
at 9:30 p.m.) stars comic. Car¬ 
ol Leifer as a single woman 
coping with her dysfunction¬ 
al Jewish family. Sister Jessi¬ 
ca, who has moved back in 
with Mom and Dad, seems to 
enjoy retirement-community 
life a bit too much. “I don’t 
care for that Madonna,” says 
the young fogey. “Ooh, and 
the mouth on her.” -T.G. 
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New-age medicine for pets 


Acupuncture is mainly used to alleviate pain, but it also seems to be effective for treating urination problems in dogs like Max. 


By Janet Douglas 

B ear sits quietly at his owner’s feet, 
ears pricked, large black eyes peer¬ 
ing out through a mass of white 
hair. The West Highland terrier is 
waiting for the veterinarian, but his sur¬ 
roundings do little to suggest that. The 
floors of the examining room are carpet¬ 
ed, elegant drapes frame the windows, 
and classical music plays softly. At Mo¬ 
nique Maniet’s Veterinary Holistic Care 
clinic in Bethesda, Md., the atmosphere is 
part of the cure. 

Like many other vets around the coun¬ 
try, Maniet has turned to alternative heal¬ 
ing as an adjunct to traditional medicine. 
She uses acupuncture, herbal medicine, 
homeopathy (treatment using extremely 
dilute solutions), and chiropractic ma¬ 
nipulation. Veterinarians may treat a 
flea-ridden cat with garlic instead of flea 
spray, an arthritic dog with acupuncture 
rather than painkillers. 

No one knows how many practitioners 
are adopting alternative techniques, but 


the American Holistic Veterinary Medi¬ 
cal Association claims the field is expand¬ 
ing rapidly. Reliable evidence that al¬ 
ternative veterinary medicine actually 
works, however, is in short supply. Acu¬ 
puncture is by far the best substantiated 
method. The new breed of vets say it is 
successful for conditions as diverse as 
back pain in horses and epilepsy in dogs. 
It was the only technique fully accepted 
by the American Veterinary Medical As¬ 
sociation in its 1996 guidelines for veteri¬ 
narians on the use of alternative treat¬ 
ments. The guidelines also state that 
chiropractic manipulation “can be” and 
homeopathy “may be” beneficial, but the 
AVMA called for more research into these 
and other treatments. Among the veteri¬ 
nary schools responding to that call is the 
University of Guelph in Canada, where 
two herbal treatments for arthritis in 
dogs are under study. 

Looking for cures. Many vets who turn 
to alternative treatments say they do 
so out of frustration with the convention¬ 
al medicine they were taught. Monique 


Maniet, for example, became dishearten¬ 
ed by her inability to cure animals with 
chronic ailments like allergies and arthri¬ 
tis. Year after year, the same pets would 
appear in her examining room, their con¬ 
ditions slowly deteriorating. She almost 
switched careers, but having seen home¬ 
opathy succeed where conventional treat¬ 
ment had failed in her own family, she 
decided to try weaving alternative treat¬ 
ments into her practice. Now, having at¬ 
tended courses in the use of veterinary 
acupuncture, homeopathy, and Chinese 
herbs, she says she is better able not only 
to treat her patients but to prevent many 
of them from getting sick in the first 
place. Like many other alternative practi¬ 
tioners, Maniet blames poor nutrition 
and overvaccination, which weaken an 
animal, for many of the chronic diseases 
she sees—a view that, to a more 
limited extent, is shared by some conven¬ 
tional vets. 

Owners, too, may turn to alternative 
medicine out of frustration. Dawn Bow¬ 
man’s 7-year-old crossbred German shep- 
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herd, Buddy, had endured months of 
treatment, including surgery, for a neu¬ 
rological condition that made urination 
difficult without the aid of a catheter. 
With little hope of a conventional cure in 
sight, the specialist gave Dawn two 
choices: Try acupuncture or euthanize 
the dog. With a bladder that “filled his 
abdomen,” Buddy arrived at Maniet’s 
door. The dog’s bladder gradually shrank 
after twice-weekly acupuncture treat¬ 
ments, which were then tapered off as he 
regained urinary control. Almost a year 
later, Buddy is back to normal. The 
grateful Bowman says she would turn to 
acupuncture for herself. 

Hundreds of vets have been certified in 
a variety of alternative therapies (box), al¬ 
though these qualifications are not offi¬ 
cially recognized by the AVMA. But as 
such therapies gain in popularity, peo¬ 
ple without formal veterinary training 
are using them on pets. In one case, a 
dog owner without veterinary 
training prescribed herbs and ho¬ 
meopathy for a Labrador retriever that 
was vomiting repeatedly. The cause, an 
infected uterus, was not detected. By the 
time the owner finally sought out a veteri¬ 
narian, the dog was beyond help. To safe¬ 
guard your pet, say veterinarians, learn 
about the treatment you’re considering 
and check that the practitioner holds cre¬ 
dentials, which demonstrate education 
and experience in the technique. ■ 


Where to find help 

Start with these Websites: 

■ Quackwatch ( http://www.quackwatch 
.com). Skeptical (self-described as a “guide 
to health fraud, quackery, and intelligent 
decision making”). Discusses alternative 
medicine used on people, but the treatments 
apply to animals. 

■ AltVetMed (http://www.altvetmed 
.com). Sponsored by two vets, this is a 
particularly comprehensive source. 

Contact these groups for names of 
certified practitioners (enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope): 

■ International Veterinary Acupunc¬ 
ture Society (po Box 2074, Nederland, CO 
80466, phone 303-258-3767). 

■ Academy of Veterinary Homeopathy 
(751 N.E. 168th Street, North Miami Beach, 
FL 33162 or avh@naturalholistic.com). 

■ American Veterinary Chiropractic 
Association (623 Main Street, Hillsdale, IL 
61257). Also certifies chiropractors in the 
use of their techniques on animals. 


HEALTH WATCH 


SPORTS MEDICINE 

Winning times 

T he home team doesn’t always have the 
advantage. Two studies in a recent is¬ 
sue of the medical journal Sleep suggest 
why. One tracked National Basketball As¬ 
sociation games and another analyzed 
National Football League wins 



and losses. The first found that when 
West Coast teams traveled east for games, 
they scored more points and won more 
games than the hometown boys, debunk¬ 
ing a theory that local athletes have an 
edge. NBA study coauthor Kyle Steenland 
says the Pacific teams win in East Coast 
towns because most games are played 
around 9 p.m. That’s 6 p.m. on a West 
Coaster’s internal clock—a peak perform¬ 
ance hour for athletes according to the 
NFL study—and closer to bedtime for 
Eastern jocks. Could the new finds affect 
bet taking in Vegas? Steenland says his 
model actually predicted game outcomes 
better than Las Vegas oddsmakers. 

-Mary Brophy Marcus 

WEB CLINIC 

Wired prostates 

O utside of a urology convention—or 
maybe the shuffleboard courts—you 
won’t hear much talk of prostates. At the 
Prostate Health Web site (www.prostate 


health.com), however, conversation 
about the trouble-prone male gland 
flows more easily between visitors and 
the site’s board of urologists, physicians, 
and medical school professors. Since 
June, more than 9,100 men and their 
families have E-mailed board docs with 
their concerns. Typical answer turn¬ 
around time is three days. Cancer isn’t 
the only topic. Prostatitis, a common in¬ 
flammatory condition that affects 90 
percent of men over 60, gets a full ex¬ 
amination. Color illustrations ex¬ 
plain anatomy, and articles reveal 
current research. There’s even a 
section on alternative holistic 
therapies that use plants like 
stinging nettles or saw palmetto. 
Webmaster Sam Spigelman, a 
urologist from Tarzana, Calif., 
says men also can take part in a 
confidential survey. -M.B.M. 


FIRE PREVENTION 

Safe ninitos 

L os Angeles firefighters needed a fire- 
safety program in Spanish like the 
one English-speaking kids are taught. 
“People who don’t speak English, who 
live on low incomes 



ILLUSTRATION 
BY FRANCESCA CHAVEZ 
(AGE 10) 


concerns 
sparked the Na¬ 
tional Fire Pro¬ 
tection Associa¬ 
tion into action. 

Mis Primeros Pasos en Prevendon Contra 
Incendios (My First Steps to Prevent 
Fires, 800-344-3555) is based on the 
NFPA’s successful Learn Not to Burn pre¬ 
school program. But it’s not just a Span¬ 
ish translation. The $12 CD and $9 tape 
feature eight songs sung by Latin folk 
group Sol y Canto. Each tune is sung in a 
different Latin music style to promote fire 
prevention—merengue rhythms for “iCui- 
dado! Puede Estar Caliente” (“Careful! It 
May Be Hot”) and a Caribbean calypso 
beat for “El Detector de Humo” (‘"Hie 
Smoke Detector”). -M.BM. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE 



Easing the 401(k) headache 



The Web site asks for financial data- 
then offers employees precise advice. 


By Jack Egan 

M any workers covered 
by company-sponsored 
401(k) retirement plans 
need help making sense 
of their investment options, but 
employers are legally con¬ 
strained from offering them in¬ 
dividual advice. Now a new, for- 
profit firm has started an 
interactive Web site that coun¬ 
sels other companies’ employees 
on the best way to invest their re¬ 
tirement funds. 

Fujitsu America of San Jose, 

Calif., the U.S. division of Ja¬ 
pan’s largest computer company, 
is one firm that has signed up for 
a Web site run by the 40lk Fo¬ 
rum. Participants in Fujitsu’s re¬ 
tirement plan can take part in a 
sophisticated on-screen inter¬ 
view that simulates what a live fi¬ 
nancial planner would ask. 

Like innumerable computer 
planning programs that offer 
generalized financial advice, this 
one asks employees about their 
monthly plan contributions, oth¬ 
er financial assets, retirement in¬ 
tentions, investment expertise, 
and preferences over how to 
handle stock-market volatility 
and related risks. But the 40lk 
Forum program takes the an¬ 
swers and spits out an individual 
investment plan based on the nine Put¬ 
nam Group mutual funds offered by Fuji¬ 
tsu America’s 401(k) plan and Fujitsu’s 
own profit-sharing plan. 

Cheap advice. “One of the great frustra¬ 
tions I have when enrolling workers in a 
401(k) plan is when they ask, ‘How would 
you invest this money if you were me?’ and 
I’m not permitted to answer them,” says 
Lisa Crosby, Fujitsu’s benefit manager. 
The 401k Forum, which costs the compa¬ 
ny about $30 a year per employee, “is the 
equivalent of going to a professional in¬ 
vestment adviser, which they otherwise 
couldn’t afford,” she adds. There is no lim¬ 


it to how often employees can access the 
Web site, but it is not open to the public. 

Other companies are expected to join 
Fujitsu as clients of the forum. In addi¬ 
tion, two mutual fund groups, Kemper 
and MFS, have agreed to offer the forum 
site to companies that use their services, 
forum executives say. 

Not everyone agrees that a Web site, no 
matter how interactive, is as good as a hu¬ 
man being. “Most successful financial 
planning requires some level of personal 
handholding to see that there’s some fol¬ 
low-through,” says Dennis Smith, manag¬ 
er of the Washington, D.C., office of the 


Copeland Companies, which 
specialize in financial planning 
for retirement. But that can 
mean much higher costs; at 
companies that use Copeland’s 
services, the fee for advice, gen¬ 
erally paid for by the employee, 
starts at several hundred dollars 
a year and can go much higher. 

Many companies are grap- i 
pling with how to help employ¬ 
ees manage their retirement 
funds. The law that covers retire¬ 
ment plans requires firms to give 
workers educational materials 
on the basics of investing. But 
companies say the same law con¬ 
strains them from doing more— 
and no firm wants to assume the 
responsibility of giving specific 
advice that might boomerang 
and lead an employee to sue. 

As a result, workers unable or 
unwilling to act as their own 
portfolio managers may face dec- 
of shifting market condi¬ 
tions with no real financial plan. 

That is particularly true of em¬ 
ployees with limited financial so¬ 
phistication, many of whom in¬ 
vest very conservatively, limiting 
their retirement funds’ growth. 

One funds-management com¬ 
pany, the TCW Group, has asked 
the U.S. Department of Labor for 
permission to provide invest¬ 
ment advice to 401(k) plan par¬ 
ticipants and allow them to invest in its 
own Galileo group of 13 no-load mutual 
funds. To avoid a conflict of interest, the 
firm is proposing to use outside financial 
experts to create four separate trusts from 
the funds, each with a different invest¬ 
ment objective; plan participants would 
be advised of the trust most suited to their j 

retirement goals. A novel twist in TCW’s 
plan suggests how difficult it is for most 
people to feel comfortable about their re¬ 
tirement planning: Participants will be of¬ 
fered help not only from a financial plan¬ 
ner but also from a psychology expert, to 
help determine their tolerance for risk. ■ 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continuedfrom Page 68) its signing, the Palestinian po¬ 
lice have actually instigated and orchestrated riots there, 
in many cases paying Arab youths to attack Israeli sol¬ 
diers. The PA failed to enforce the agreed buffer zone 
around the Israeli-controlled areas, refused to establish 
even a security checkpoint, and added four times as many 
police as called for under the agreement and many more 
weapons than were permitted. The United States would 
be expected to call Arafat publicly to account for this 
failure. After all, it is an insult to America as much as an 
assault on Israel. But the United States has taken it lying 
down. The Israelis, on the other hand, get no credit for 
withdrawing from Hebron, releasing Palestinian prison¬ 
ers, and releasing significant funds to the PA. 

America has been too quick to forget Palestinian viola¬ 
tions in order to move on to business as usual. Instead of 
coming down harder on Arafat, instead of demanding 
that the terrorists who have killed 
U.S. citizens be extradited to Ameri¬ 
ca for prosecution, we have essen¬ 
tially adopted the defense of the Pal¬ 
estinians that Israel is to blame. 

Why? Because of fears that the alter¬ 
native to Arafat may be worse. 

That concern is understandable, 
but why should our government 
punish Israel for the extremism on 
the other side? Yes, the manner in 
which Israelis went about building 
housing in Jerusalem was politically 
inept. But this is not the same as the 
Palestinians’ criminal violation of the Oslo accords. It is 
not on the same moral level as the murder of innocents. 
The absurdity is that Israel endures criminal breaches of 
the Oslo agreement and is then blamed for not satisfying 
the Palestinian desire to have Israel go even beyond the 
Oslo requirements and do things like limiting Jewish 
settlements in disputed areas. 

The U.S. posture is dangerous because it encourages 
Arafat and his extremists to escalate their campaign. In 
March, Arafat, the terrorist and defiler of Oslo, was wel¬ 
comed to the White House as a near head of state, 
praised for his “admirable restraint” even though he did 
not condemn Palestinian violence against Israel’s Har 
Homa housing development, and given a pass for his 
failures in Hebron. 

Albright’s illusions. Secretary of State Madeleine Al¬ 
bright’s position is worse than it sounds. She recently 
said “some progress” on Palestinian guarantees of Israeli 
security would have to be achieved as a condition for her 
to travel to the Middle East to spur a diplomatic re¬ 
engagement. No progress has been achieved on any reli¬ 
ability—but she’s going all the same. In her recent 
speech, she said there would be “no winks, no double 


standards, no double meaning, [and] no revolving 
doors” for terrorists. Unfortunately, there are! She is 
winking at the failure of Arafat to address the agreement 
he made to guarantee the security of Jews. Something is 
out of whack when the secretary at the same time asks 
Israel to freeze new settlements, limit the expansion of 
existing settlements, and shift resources from Jewish 
housing at Har Homa in Jerusalem to Arab housing 
without demanding corresponding political concessions 
from the Palestinians. The PA should be told that until 
talks on the final status of Palestinian boundaries are 
completed, there can be no further Israeli withdrawals 
from land on the West Bank and then only if Arafat 
meets his obligations to provide security as stipulated by 
the Hebron agreement. President Clinton was right 
when he said that “freedom from terrorism is something 
which no one should have to purchase.” 

It comes down to this: The United 
States cannot demand from Israel 
new quids in order to persuade the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
simply to comply with the old quos. 
The administration cannot tell the 
Israelis that no matter how many of 
their people have been blown to 
pieces, they must make unilateral 
concessions to the very people who 
house, assist, and honor these mur¬ 
derers. It is not just a question of 
fair treatment. American weakness 
only invites Arafat to continue to 
use terror and to ignore his treaty obligations. 

But the United States must also reckon with the Pales¬ 
tinians’ biggest asset: Netanyahu. His technique of bal¬ 
ancing concessions to the Palestinians with concessions 
to his conservative political base has turned much of the 
world’s public opinion against him, which is fair enough, 
and against the Israelis, which is not. America should 
encourage Netanyahu to devise a clear, coherent negoti¬ 
ating strategy, because no Israeli leader, however adept, 
could hand over tangible territory in exchange for unful¬ 
filled soft promises by Arafat. All this does is encourage 
actions by him and his colleagues that expose the Israeli 
people to even more outrages. Who wants to pay for the 
privilege of not being killed? 

Secretary Albright knows from the collapse of her na¬ 
tive country, Czechoslovakia, that British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain incorrectly assessed Hitler as some¬ 
one he could do business with. Winston Churchill got 
Hitler right. Secretary Albright must get Arafat right. She 
must not ignore what Arafat has said, what Arafat has 
done, and what Arafat seems committed to do—for such 
a policy would be tantamount to kissing Arafat. We have 
had enough kissing of terrorists in the Middle East. ■ 


‘Why should our 
government punish 
Israel for the 
extremism on the 
other side?’ 
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BY MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN / EDITOR-IN'CHIEF 

Terror, sealed with a kiss 



Why does America look the other way when Arafat reveals his true self ? 


I f an American president declared a war on drugs and 
then publicly kissed the two leading drug lords of 
Mexico, how seriously would we take his efforts? So 
what kind of fools does Yasser Arafat take us for 
when we see him embracing and kissing the leaders of 
the terrorist groups Hamas and Islamic Jihad in pictures 
splashed across the pages of American newspapers? His 
words, echoing earlier speeches, made it all too clear that 
what we saw was an unofficial terrorist making common 
cause with the official ones. Given Arafat’s celebration of 
terrorists, could anybody be sur¬ 
prised when Hamas willingly took 
“credit” for last week’s terrorist out¬ 
rage in Jerusalem? Four years later, 
the symbol of the handshake be¬ 
tween Israeli Prime Minister Yitz¬ 
hak Rabin and Arafat on the South 
Lawn of the White House has been 
displaced by the Arafat kiss. 

Arafat’s response to the terrorist 
bombing in Jerusalem on July 30 
has been as disturbing as the kill¬ 
ings themselves. He does not arrest 
those he knows are part of the ter¬ 
rorist wings of Hamas and of Islamic Jihad. He blames 
everything on the current Israeli government. Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu is vulnerable be¬ 
cause he has not successfully managed either the politics 
or the perceptions of Israeli actions. But Arafat’s excuses 
break down when you consider that the most intense 
terrorism took place not under Netanyahu but while the 
most accommodating of Israeli leaders, Rabin and Shi¬ 
mon Peres, were prime ministers. 

Complicity. Arafat’s kiss is more than just a kiss. It 
dramatizes once again that he has never abandoned the 
bomb, the rock, and the molotov cocktail, despite agree¬ 
ing in the 1993 Oslo peace accords that “the Palestinian 
police will act systematically against all expressions of 
violence and terror” and “arrest and prosecute individuals 
who are suspected of perpetrating acts of violence and 
terror.” Not only does he allow terrorists to kill and maim 
without serious interference from his Palestinian Author¬ 
ity, but he and his ilk glorify them. Arafat referred to the 
terrorist wing of Hamas recently as part of a “patriotic 


movement.” He has allowed Hamas to maintain an infra¬ 
structure to train, fund, and indoctrinate terrorists. He 
has released its hard-core members from prison and given 
some of them jobs in his Palestinian security forces. His 
PA police force, including the general who heads it, has 
been directly involved in a terrorist attack against Israel. 

Imagine an FBI chief selling drugs! This is the answer to 
those who suggest that Arafat is doing his best. Terrorist 
attacks, in any event, don’t take place on the spur of the 
moment. They need a logistical infrastructure to prepare, 
package, and deliver explosives to 
the killers, who have to be recruited 
and trained. Potential targets have 
to be surveyed. Suicide bombers 
have to be housed, fed, and trans¬ 
ported to the scene of the crime. All 
of this requires many participants 
over an extended period. It does not 
strain logic to suspect that such aid 
has come from some of Arafat’s 
many security services and his 
40,000-member police force. 

It has to be conceded that the ter¬ 
rorists enjoy the support of the Pal¬ 
estinian people. How could they not when the younger 
Palestinians who have come of age since the 1993 ac¬ 
cords have been fed by the media, the schools, and their 
political and religious leadership with an unending diet 
of anti-Israel and antisemitic poison? Among hundreds 
of examples was Mufti Ikrama Sabri, the highest reli¬ 
gious authority appointed by Arafat, who declared in a 
sermon that Jews are the “sons of monkeys and pigs.” 

And the stench of hypocrisy is high. Item: Arafat’s 
office maps of Palestine include all of Israel, including 
pre-1967 Israel. In short, he does not yet acknowledge 
Israel’s right to exist. Item: Palestinian officials have con¬ 
demned to death those Palestinians who have sold land 
to Jews, even as they insist that Palestinians have the 
right to work in Israel. 

How should the United States deal with someone who 
has ignored obligations that are underwritten by the Unit¬ 
ed States? Take the Hebron agreement of earlier this year, 
designed to formalize Palestinian control of the city. Since 
(Continued on Page 67) 


Arafat’s kiss shows 
that he has never 
abandoned the bomb, 
the rock, and the 
molotov cocktail. 
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C3/ course, the world wasn’t new then. You just looked at it that way. And each time you step 
into a Hyatt hotel or resort, you’ll find you still can. 

All it takes is a small, unexpected jolt of delight—like the rich fragrance of lemon ginger 
prawns, prepared by a chef who picks her ingredients fresh from 
our gardens. Or the sight of a magnificently beaded Thai wedding 
jacket in our lobby. Or a rooftop view of the stars that reawakens 
the sense of wonder you thought perhaps you’d lost. 

When you stay with the people of Hyatt, you’ll discover a place 
that opens your eyes. And your mind. So business meetings are more 
productive. And your whole trip becomes more interesting. Or maybe it’s just you. 

For reservations, contact your travel planner or call 
Hyatt at 1-800-233-1234. 

-- Feel the Hyatt Touch‘ - 
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9 FIND. THE GREAT THING IN THIS WORLD 

IS NOT SO MUCH WHERE WE STAND, AS IN WHAT DIRECTION WE ARE MOVING. -Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
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